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Enough is enough 
The ‘Theses on Keir Starmer’s 
Labour Party’ carried by the Weekly 
Worker are flawed (January 7). 
Produced by the CPGB’s wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Labour Party 
Marxists, they are largely a 
reasonable summary of recent past 
political events in the Labour Party, 
as they affect the left, particularly 
the Labour left. The theses are 
prompted by and are a contribution 
to the Labour Left Alliance 
conference on January 30. The LLA 
is a federated association of mainly 
local and a few national political 
groups, but has no_ individual 
membership. 

Unfortunately, while most of 
the theses present well-grounded 
criticism of what has happened in 
the Labour Party under Corbyn and 
subsequently, there is a growing air 
of ‘could have, should have’ as they 
unfold. Most of the theses dwell on 
what ought to have been done by 
the left (not the fake, ‘official’ left). 
This is all well and good, since 
Marxists need to learn from their 
own and others’ mistakes. But that 
terrain of struggle in the Labour 
Party is gone. 

Thesis 14 is certainly 
problematic. It elides “confused 
former supporters of Jeremy 
Corbyn” into “the left” inside the 
Labour Party, and then compounds 
its error by failing to include in 
its a-c categories of leavers those 
Marxists and other left members 
who fully intend to continue in 
politics, just not Labour Party 
politics. For one thing, the left 
inside the Labour Party was never 
completely Corbynista. And, for 
another, although left members 
have put up with a lot over the 
years, this is the first time an 
avowed racist has become leader: 
Starmer’s open admission that he 
supports Zionism - a racist ideology 
- as well as the continued affiliation 
to the Labour Party of the Zionist, 
racist Jewish Labour Movement, is 
far too reactionary for many. 

Most importantly, the concluding 
theses are contradictory, since they 
want their cake and eat it. Correctly, 
thesis 24 suggests that “building a 
mass Marxist party” is key at the 
present time. Such a party certainly 
might then try to transform the 
Labour Party, whether or not it or 
its members are permitted to work 
within Labour. Fine. But, since it 
does not yet exist, the preceding 
three theses are otiose. 

The current position of Marxists 
and other real lefts within the 
Labour Party is dire. Edicts from 
the rightwing leadership and 
bureaucracy prevent real discussion, 
which is anyway hampered by the 
Covid-19 pandemic. Prohibition of 
worthwhile topics for discussion 
and decision are now in place. 
And the trade union bureaucracy 
seems quite content, as part of the 
fake left at best, to go along with 
the ‘electability’ degradation of 
socialist thought within the Labour 
Party. Most left Labour discussion 
seems never to rise beyond what 
union posts might be grabbed 
through various shenanigans (aka 
‘organising activists’). Between 
Labour Party head office bans on 
discussion and the reluctance of 
union bureaucracies to stir things 
up, there is no room for party 
members to be other than spear- 
carriers - far from being actors 
in decision-making. Anecdotal 
evidence suggests that MPs and 
other front men and women 
(such as councillors) are all the 
bureaucracy considers relevant 


these days: it now has the power 
to sustain this stance indefinitely. 
A USA Democratic Party or Indian 
Congress Party model of zero 
membership is a possible outcome. 
The space for Marxists and the 
left generally to work within the 
Labour Party is disappearingly 
small - what with continuing 
repression of the witch-hunt and the 
base surrender of the fake left under 
the flag of abject unity with the 
triumphalist right. As someone who 
joined the Labour Party when John 
McDonnell stood for the leadership, 
who has been a _ Constituency 
Labour Party secretary, and who is 
currently a branch secretary, I have 
to say that enough is enough. The 
game is not worth the candle. 
Sadly, the LPM Theses muddy 
the waters and provide insufficient 
argument that staying in the Labour 
Party currently has any bearing 
on a realistic and worthwhile 
outcome for the energy that might 
be expended by Marxists and other 
socialists on the exercise. 
Jim Moody 
email 


Viast from past 


Lars T Lih’s approach is summed 
up in his thesis in his article, ‘The 
Bolsheviks in 1917’ (December 
17): “The heart of the message 
can be stated in one sentence: an 
exclusive worker-peasant  v/ast 
based on the soviets is the only way 
to effectively defend the revolution 
and carry out its goals.” He repeats 
this in his ‘Consistent Bolshevik 
message’ (January 7). 

Everything is wrong with this. 
The word viast is used to confuse. 
Does it mean state power and, if so, 
what class is to rule in this state? 
If the state is worker-peasant, it 
is a bourgeois state (or a petty- 
bourgeois state - the same thing), 
which was already achieved in the 
February revolution. A democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and 
peasantry is a bourgeois state - you 
cannot have a two-class state. If it 
is the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in alliance with the peasantry, it 
is a workers’ state, and a socialist 
revolution is needed for that. Ah, 
but we must complete the bourgeois 
revolution before we can have a 
socialist revolution, Lars T objects, 
with Kamenev. 

To add further confusion Lars 
equates the socialist revolution with 
socialist construction. The making 
of the socialist revolution was 
fought for by Trotsky in his 1906 
permanent revolution theory, on the 
premise that it would be the first 
in a series of socialist revolutions 
in western Europe in particular. 
Originally the Bolsheviks hoped 
that a bourgeois democratic 
revolution in Russia would spark 
socialist revolutions in Germany, 
France and Italy to begin with. But 
Lenin’s foreword to Bukharin’s 
book on imperialism and his 
own Imperialism, the highest 
stage of capitalism (which Mike 
Macnair rejects, he informed us at 
Communist University) led to his 
understanding that working class 
consciousness was internationalist: 
a victory for the working class in 
Russia was a victory for the world 
working class, and the class, via its 
vanguard, clearly understood it as 
such in every country in the world. 

Lars observes in ‘Consistent 
Bolshevik message’: “The idea 
that Russia itself could embark on 
successful socialist transformation, 
even before the beneficent influence 
of a European revolution began to 
be felt, was rejected by all socialists 
of whatever political persuasion. 
All Marxist observers accepted as 
an axiom that the peasant majority 
of Russia - although a mighty 
force for democratic revolution 
- was an insuperable obstacle to 


a socialist transformation of the 
Russian economy and _ society. 
This axiom, it will be remembered, 
was an essential part of Trotsky’s 
‘permanent revolution’, as set forth 
in his original writings of 1905-07.” 

And there it is - the confusion and 
equation of socialist construction 
with the socialist revolution. Even 
Stalin understood that socialism in 
a single country was impossible in 
the first edition of his Lenin and 
Leninism in early 1924, but he 
altered it to make it say the exact 
opposite later in 1924 after Lenin 
died. 

Lars stands clearly to the right of 
the early-1924 Stalin. His two long 
pieces have no serious orientation 
to internationalism: they are simply 
based on a ‘socialism in a single 
country’ perspective - is it possible 
or not? No! And he remains so in 
his attempts to Kautskyise Lenin. 

‘Vlast’? is continually confused 
with soviet power, whilst ignoring 
which class rules in this soviet 
power. Ah, but the ‘narod’ (the 
people) rule, Lars responds, hoping 
his readers will not spot the cross- 
class, popular-front, Stalinist use 
of the term from the 1935 Seventh 
and last Congress of the Comintern, 
when Georgi Dimitrov did Stalin’s 
dirty work in abandoning the class 
independence of the working class. 
Lenin used the term, Lars might 
object - but he never used it in the 
sense that Stalinist popular frontism 
used it; he used it as a rallying cry 
for the revolution. 

Gerry Downing 
email 


Scotland 


Whilst having great respect for 
comrade Jack Conrad’s abilities 
to go deeply and incisively into a 
subject, I do wish he had put some 
of his energies into fleshing out 
the CPGB position on the federal 
republic before his epic Scottish 
history lesson (Weekly Worker 
December 3-17). 

I know there have been historical 
justifications by Scottish left 
nationalists that can be readily 
shot down, but the real tangible 
roots of the clear majority demand 
for self-determination now go no 
further back than the Thatcher 
government’s imposition of the poll 
tax on Scotland a year earlier than 
the rest of the UK. This majority - 
now overwhelming after the even 
more outrageously anti-democratic 
imposition of Brexit on Scotland 
- demands support from all 
democrats. Therefore communists 
should now be _ propagandising 
for immediate self-determination, 
so we can remove the curse of 
nationalism from these islands and 
seek to come back together as soon 
as possible in a federal republic. 

I have raised previously the 
complete lack of substance on what 
is meant to be a key element of 
the CPGB Draft programme, but 
received nothing back apart from a 
misunderstanding by comrade Peter 
Manson. His stated presumption that 
the federal republic would instantly 
offer equality of nations falls, when 
you consider the respective size of 
them. England would surely always 
dominate on a national level. That 
is the first test of credibility to the 
concept that I was unable to answer 
to left nationalists. 

There’s even more need to put 
flesh on the federal republican bone 
because of the widely perceived 
betrayals of federal pledges at 
indyref, and now again proposed by 
the appointment by Keir Starmer 
of Gordon Brown to lead on the 
national question for Labour. 
Federalism is the zombie flesh and 
bones of left British unionism. 

My other main unanswered point 
was with comrade Eddie Ford, 
who said the federal republic is 


merely a step towards the desired 
form of government - democratic 
centralism. This is the first I’ve 
heard of DC being proposed as 
something other than a form of 
internal party organisation. Am I 
getting this wrong, I ask again? 
The letter from Al Thomas in 
Weekly Worker January 7 smacks 
of the rigid dogma that has seen 
the working class in Scotland give 
up on the British left, with his 
complaints of distractions from the 
real, big, important issues. Yes, of 
course, it’s a distraction, but the 
only way of countering it now is 
by supporting the praxis of Scottish 
self-determination in order to win 
the Scottish masses back from 
nationalism. Anything less is an 
abnegation of democracy and begs 
the question - what form does the 
irresistible demand for Scottish 
self-determination have to take 
before communists will support it? 
Tam Dean Burn 
Glasgow 


Democracy sham 


On December 30 the UK faced a 
dire emergency. Next day it would 
crash out of the single market and 
customs union, leaving Northern 
Ireland in the single market for 
goods, with an EU customs border 
with the rest of the UK. The only 
question in doubt was whether 
there would be the safety net of a 
trade deal to prevent a crash. So, 
with no time to work out what was 
really going on, the Commons and 
Lords were reconvened to rubber- 
stamp the deal and Her Majesty 
summoned to give the royal assent. 

The ‘Brexit revolution’ (2016- 
20) exposed many of the realities 
of the UK constitution through a 
series of crises. On the very last 
day another crisis confronted 
MPs. Parliament did not have 
time to properly scrutinise the 
deal. It made a mockery of the 
idea of ‘sovereignty coming back 
from the EU to parliament and the 
people’. Democratic scrutiny and 
accountability was a sick joke and 
a national humiliation. 

This was a reminder of another 
infamous bloody mess, when the 
Commons was allowed to vote on 
the Iraq war - with British tanks 
already on the Iraq border, with 
their engines revving up. The 
issue was no longer about war or 
economic damage, but the patriotic 
duty of MPs to support the crown 
in its hour of need. The three pillars 
of the British constitution are thus 
‘crisis’, ‘emergency’ and ‘rubber 
stamp’. Starmer duly delivered 
his MPs to back a rotten Tory deal 
and overturn the policy in the 2019 
Labour manifesto, which promised 
the people a democratic right to 
ratify. 

The sovereignty of parliament 
is a fiction, because sovereignty is 
vested in the crown-in-parliament. 
The lion’s share of power is in 
the hands of ministers of the 
crown, especially in the ‘crisis’ 
and ‘emergency’ that faced MPs 
on December 30. Labour’s Clive 
Lewis expressed the frustration of 
many MPs. He said this situation 
“has shone a light on the deep 
democratic deficits in our arcane 
political system”, with “power 
concentrated in the hands of a few, 
an over-centralised government 
evading scrutiny to act in favour 
of vested interests and impose 
decisions from the top down”. 

Brexit highlighted the 
divergence between Northern 
Ireland and Great Britain, which 
had grown out of 30 years of 
republican struggle by the IRA and 
Sinn Féin embodied in the Good 
Friday agreement (1998). The EU 
withdrawal agreement reminded 
the Democratic Unionists of the 
new reality and forced them to 


vote against it - and against the 
trade deal, on _ constitutional, 
not economic, grounds. At the 
same time it exposed Scotland’s 
constitutional subordination to 
England, because, unlike with 
Northern Ireland or Gibraltar, 
there was nothing to recognise 
Scotland’s vote to remain. 

The Brexit debacle has been a 
constitutional revelation for people 
who have been kept ignorant 
of the secrets of power. It has 
exposed a surprised public to the 
sham or pretence of democracy 
masquerading behind the ancient 
facade of the Palace of Westminster. 
At the 11th hour neither parliament 
nor people had any control or 
indeed real knowledge of what 
the crown was imposing. ‘Taking 
back control’ was simply restoring 
the central power of the crown and 
exposing more fully the democratic 
deficit. 

The process of leaving the 
EU was a stress test for UK 
‘democracy’. Now at the end of 
the road it is useful to review the 
whole process. Final ratification 
on December 30 was the last step 
in a three-stage process. The first 
stage started in parliament and led 
to the 2016 referendum. We have 
noted many times the exclusion 
of millions of resident citizens, 
because it was inconvenient 
to the Tories to allow them to 
vote. The 2016 votes triggered 
the second stage of negotiation, 
which comprised of two parts: 
the withdrawal agreement and 
the trade deal. The whole process 
is completed by the third stage 
of ratification by parliament and 
the agreement of the people in a 
referendum. What began with a 
people’s vote, and then handed 
negotiating rights to the crown, 
must be completed with a people’s 
vote. 

Anything resembling a 
democratic process ended in a 
parliamentary farce. Caroline Lucas 
MP in her Commons speech said: “I 
believe it was right to campaign for 
a confirmatory referendum on the 
terms of any departure.” But she 
omitted to say that, along with the 
Liberal Democrats, Blair, Watson 
and Starmer, they all conspired to 
split the working class and facilitate 
Corbyn’s defeat with the divisive 
slogan of a second referendum. 
Johnson won, Starmer replaced 
Corbyn, a second referendum went 
up in smoke, and Starmer and his 
MPs voted for a Tory hard Brexit. 

In 2016 the Tories 
opportunistically handed 
sovereignty over the decision to 
leave the EU from the state to the 
people. Republicanism snuck into 
the constitution for one moment 
only. The EU referendum adopted 
the principle of popular sovereignty, 
which many liberal Tories and 
Labour regretted. But they kept 
the real power to negotiate in the 
hands of the crown, the political 
arm of the City of London, and the 
ratification to a subservient and 
supine parliament, which would 
always do as it was told - especially 
in a crisis manufactured by the 
government. 

The question of a ratification 
referendum was thus an important 
difference between the Johnson 
Tories and Corbyn Labour at the 
2019 general election. The Labour 
manifesto promised a referendum 
on any deal they made with the EU. 
This had to apply to the withdrawal 
agreement and any trade deal. It was 
a manifesto commitment Labour 
should have stood by, continuing 
to argue for it with reference to 
good trade union practice. Labour 
should have opposed any deal that 
did not pass this democratic test. In 
the end only one Labour MP voted 
against it, along with the smaller 
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parties demanding constitutional 
change. That is surely what is now 
coming down the track. 

Steve Freeman 

London 


EU court 


I would like to draw attention to 
what I consider to be two very 
important and long articles by 
Perry Anderson: ‘The European 
coup’ (London Review of Books 
Vol 42, No24, December 17); and 
‘Ever closer union’ (Vol 43, Nol 
January 7). They did not change 
my position, but certainly deepened 
my understanding of the problem. 

I had at one point more than 
30 years ago taught, though not 
at a high level, a course about 
the European Union, thought I 
had understood the outlines and 
saw quite a lot wrong with the 
institution. I was aware from my old 
lesson notes that the commission 
was a large bureaucratic body, 
that the parliament was weak and 
could not really initiate anything, 
while the Council of Ministers was 
the dominant body - with all the 
prime ministers or presidents of the 
various countries getting together 
and quietly fixing the line of EU 
policy. 

However, what I had not 
realised was the importance of the 
court, which was basically the only 
body that could check all the other 
institutions by saying that X could 
not be done because it was not in 
the treaty. It is always unanimous, 
no votes are published nor the 
varying views of the judges, and 
in that it is quite unlike the US 
Supreme Court. Since it gave no 
reasons, it could and did change 
its mind without saying why and, 
as each case was different, even 
if very slightly, it never had to 
be explained. In respect of the 
publication of votes and differing 
opinions the Council of Ministers 
was similar. 

Perry Anderson gives a book 
list of 20-plus hefty tomes in three 
different languages to check on all 
his statements, but I will leave it 
to others to show that he is wrong 
on facts. But he does seem to have 
done his homework. 

The first judges in the court 
in the 50s were an exceedingly 
fruity lot, including ex-members 
of the Nazi Party, ex-members of 
the Italian fascist party, and ex- 
very Vichyite Frenchmen. All the 
first judges have long ago gone 
elsewhere to suffer the sort of 
imaginative torments that Dante 
thought large numbers of popes and 
senior clerics should be undergoing 
in the afterlife. This was, of course, 
at a time when the capitalist class 
was terrified of a Russian invasion 
and the imposition of Bolshevik 
principles on the innocents of 
western Europe. The modern lot of 
judges tend to neoliberalism, but 
are similar, in that they attempt to 
steer all EU policies in a rightwing 
way. Though there are no written 
opinions, it appears from asides in 
other publications that a belief in a 
federal Europe is often expressed. I 
have no more objection in principle 
to a European bourgeois federal 
state than any other bourgeois 
state, but would prefer a rather 
more democratic type than the 
present EU. 

In all that, the Tory right seems 
to be correct about a secret federal 
agenda and a very undemocratic 
constitution. 

I still think that the answer was 
not to leave the EU, but to change it 
from within, but I can see that this 
is hardly possible constitutionally 
and would be very, very difficult. 
I think this could only happen if 
millions in all the EU countries 
appeared on the streets showing 
sentiments of very great hostility 


and anger to the controlling EU 
bodies - as it happens, this is 
something that might look rather 
like a revolution. This may be 
unlikely, but then so would a 
revolution led by the CPGB 
and other far leftists in a brave, 
‘independent’ Britain that had 
‘taken back control’. Still there are 
tens, if not hundreds of millions, in 
Europe who are totally fed up with 
their world - and who can tell what 
would happen in a world where US 
presidents seek to make an illegal 
coup against the constitution of the 
USA, which is normally given the 
status of a secular bible? 

Ted Crawford 

London 


Fascism? 


There has been much chatter on the 
left about whether or not Trump 
is a fascist and whether or not the 
Capitol invasion force are fascists - 
including during the first session of 
the Winter Communist University 
on January 8. 

As others have pointed out, the 
US bourgeoisie have no need of a 
fascist force, at least not yet. The 
huge difference in the Weimar 
republic was that the bourgeoisie 
faced a mass communist party as 
well as a mass social democratic 
party. The parties were greatly 
divided and the social democrat 
leadership was on the side of the 
bourgeoisie anyway, but the parties 
were there and on the face of it 
were a danger to the ruling class. 

But what about the US? There 
is neither a mass communist nor a 
mass socialist party. On the other 
hand, Trump has no doubt seen 
himself as a great charismatic 
leader who deserves to rule - 
indefinitely. He seems to share 
other character traits with Hitler. 
Neither could be lauded for their 
work ethic: Hitler enjoyed the 
Berghof in the Bavarian Alps, 
while Trump prefers Mar-a-Lago in 
Florida, each taking a well-earned 
break from the adulation of their 
followers. 

Another thing they seem to share 
is a total indifference to anybody 
else. Each is, or was, the centre of 
the universe and others are only 
there to applaud - or to fail to do 
so at their peril. Trump may have 
lost a good deal of his adulation; 
he said he was going to join his 
people in the walk to the Capitol 
- but he just went home. And then 
he implied that he was giving up on 
stopping ‘the steal’ by supporting 
an “orderly transition of power” to 
Biden. Good grief! What a wimp! 

There has been much media 
coverage of the break-in to the 
Capitol and the appearance of 
the crowd apparently having no 
idea of what to do next. I’m sure 
that a lot of the insurgents will be 
pondering on that too. Things will 
have to ramp up a bit before they 
have another spree in Washington, 
but the right in the US has a long 
history of breaking up meetings, 
attacking demonstrators, wrecking 
printing presses and lynching their 
perceived opponents - mostly, but 
not entirely, black ones. They also 
have a long history, and an obvious 
present, of having the sympathy 
and support of the police. 

They are not going away and the 
upcoming pathetic performance 
of Joe Biden, in any field we care 
to mention, will encourage them 
further. Apart from anything else, 
the US ruling class may well see 
that the working class needs a 
strong, organised and disciplined 
party, even if the majority of the 
working class hasn’t got there yet. 
A spare bunch of fascists may come 
in very handy some time. 

All of this indicates the urgent 
need for a strong popular militia 
organised by a strong, mass 


working class party. The latter 
is something that our speaker at 
Winter CU and his comrades are 
busy with now. 

Jim Nelson 

email 


Keep writing 

I can assure Jim Nelson (Letters, 
January 7) that respect (or lack of 
it) for individuals wasn’t at the root 
of what I was criticising him for 
(December 17). I think I’d be quite 
pleased if someone jokily accused 
me of producing a “miasma of 
phosphorescent nothingness”, 
although it does suggest to me in 
retrospect that I’m a bit too much 
of an HP Lovecraft fan-boy. 

Iamtired of the leftwing narrative 
that suggests the Tories are merely 
stupid, racist and incompetent, 
because clustered beneath that tale 
is often the implied demand for any 
old government to replace them; 
and a whole heap of ‘remainer’ 
tropes, where supporting the EU 
(or Scots nationalism, or whatever) 
is a surrogate for political class 
struggle. I saw Jim’s letters as 
part of this collective failure of 
imagination, not an _ individual 
failure on his part. And the worst 
thing the comrade could do is to 
stop writing. 

I’m a bit indifferent to the 
Kick inside monograph, because 
I only really write to please 
myself, not to get an audience, 
and reading old stuff is mildly 
embarrassing. But I do appreciate 
Jim’s recommendation and his nice 
comment. 

Lawrence Parker 
London 


A strong China 


There are two visions of a brave 
new world going forward, as we 
face the Covid 19 pandemic. One 
is a unipolar world with a new 
capitalist globalist world order; 
and the other is a multipolar world 
based on mutual cooperation and 
respect. One speaks of domination 
and control and the other of respect 
and mutual assistance. The great 
military superpower, the United 
States of America, speaks to 
the former and China, the great 
economic power, speaks to the 
latter. 

So the eternal struggle of 
competing narratives, competing 
ideologies, competing strengths 
and weaknesses continues as much 
today as it ever has from when 
people first banded together, for 
mutual aid and self-defence, in 
tribes, then regions, countries, 
continents, international collectives 
and coalitions. The choice is very 
stark, yet unspoken, as mainstream 
media in the west continue to blame 
Russia for electing Trump and 
China for the Covid-19 pandemic 
in a never-ending propaganda war, 
where the interests of globalist 
corporations are promoted by 
compromised western _ political 
leaders and the narrative from the 
other side remains unheard and 
silenced, given no equivocation. 

We live in a world where 
America, Nato and the former 
imperialist powers of Britain, 
France and increasingly Germany 
continue to interfere in the internal 
political developments of former 
colonies, from Afghanistan through 
Libya, Iraq, Iran, Yemen, Syria and 
Palestine; where the old forms of 
gunboat diplomacy continue, as 
negotiations are held under the 
threat of sanctions, regime change 
movements, military incursions 
and boots on the ground. The west 
seeks to control other nations for 
the benefit of its business class and 
the military-industrial complex. 

The profits made from dropping 
multi-million-dollar bunker- 
busting munitions on Iraq are not 


invested in rebuilding Iraq after 
regime change wars nor on the 
displaced, wounded or grieving, 
but on more weapons of mass 
destruction. More — expensive 
munitions designed not only to 
kill more efficiently, but to create 
more profit when they launch the 
next ‘Operation Freedom’ on some 
impoverished third-world country. 

The west continues to use the 
15th-century ideology of divide 
and conquer, invade and occupy, to 
continue to build its wealth on the 
backs of the poor. It is an ideology 
of theft through violence, using 
superior military might to destroy 
not an enemy, not a dictator, not 
fascism - all of which they have 
supported in the past and continue 
to support today - but as a means 
to an end. 

In total and complete contrast 
we have China - a country that is 
investing heavily in infrastructure 
throughout west Asia and Africa. 
Its Belt and Road initiative is the 
greatest possible achievement 
of man since the building of the 
Great Wall of China: a building 
scheme envisioned to take decades 
- spanning continents, increasing 
global commerce and bringing tens 
of millions out of poverty and into 
growing economies. 

While America tries to 
supplement its wealth through 
bombings and starvation, China is 
building alliances and trade deals 
- policies designed to increase 
China’s economic growth through 
mutual cooperation. Trade, not 
wars, would be the byword for 
continued Chinese growth - not at 
the expense of other nations but in 
tandem with them. 

Death, destruction, occupation, 
displacement and a _ massive 
human refugee crisis arise from 
one policy of militarism, while 
homes, education, health, jobs and 
longer life expectations arise from 
a policy of mutual cooperation. 

Economic growth for many of 
the western economies is expected 
to stagnate or grow by a few 
percentage points, as their capitalist 
systems of administration fail not 
only to safeguard their populations 
from the Covid-19 pandemic, 
but also their economies. China, 
however, is expected to post nearly 
10% growth figures in 2021. Having 
fully enforced a lockdown to curb 
the pandemic to protect the people 
and the economy, it is ready to reap 
the benefits. Thankfully we have 
a workable, successful antidote to 
western capitalist imperialism in 
a China that has brought tens of 
millions out of poverty in its own 
country in the last 40 years. 

The west in stark contrast has 
been steadily going in the other 
direction, with an epidemic of 
homelessness, a food poverty 
crisis, an increase in numbers of 
the working poor, a decrease in 
life expectancy and a continued 
governmental inhuman thirst for 
war and violence. The pro-capitalist 
austerity policies pursued by the 
west may yet see a revolution in the 
very heart of the capitalist empires 
and the in the belly of the beast: 
America. 

Don’t be like the west. Be like 
China! 

Fra Hughes 
Belfast 


Solidarity 


Paul Demarty is a remarkable 
man. He can walk through a herd 
of elephants without mentioning 
any of them. I refer to his article, 
‘Getting out of the culture wars’, 
on the high court ruling on the 
Bell vs Tavistock institute case, 
in which he grudgingly accepts it 
was ill-judged (December 10). The 
trouble is that Paul does not seem 
to appreciate the consequences 


and the underpinning politics, but 
rather engages in rarefied debate 
that seeks to distance the “Marxist 
left” from “liberal identity 
politics” and particularly those 
“intersectionalite types”. 

Paul seems to be unaware 
that the solicitor representing 
Bell, Paul Conrathe, has brought 
numerous cases seeking to restrict 
abortion access, including seeking 
an injunction against Stephen 
Hone’s ex-partner to prevent 
her from having an_ abortion. 
Also, Conrathe was involved in 
challenges to equality of the age of 
consent for gay and bisexual men, 
and actions to prevent the BBC 
broadcasting Jerry Springer - the 
opera. Evidently Paul Conrathe 
has an agenda. 

This ruling will not only make 
it difficult for trans teenagers to 
gain access to ‘puberty blockers’, 
but may undermine the Gillick 
competence, which, I am sure 
people will recall, accepts that a 
minor (below the age of 16) is able 
to consent to their own medical 
treatment, without the need for 
parental permission or knowledge. 
This competence is important 
in enabling young people, 
particularly cis girls, gaining 
access to contraceptives. However, 
if a minor or even a young adult 
of 16 or 17 is deemed unlikely 
to appreciate the consequences 
of ‘puberty blockers’, as the high 
court has speculated, then aren’t 
teenagers under 16 also unlikely 
to appreciate the consequences 
of taking the contraceptive pill, 
which are equally powerful? 

Paul Demarty goes along 
with some of the ill-thought- 
out and just factually erroneous 
arguments in the high court ruling. 
It’s simply not true that ‘puberty 
blockers’ are “permanent and to a 
large extent poorly understood”. 
‘Puberty blockers’ have been used 
to support teenagers considering 
transitioning for decades, so 
hardly experimental. Nor are 
they permanent. If a teenager 
stops taking them, their puberty 
will onset within a matter of 
months. Indeed, this is the point. 
‘Puberty blockers’ buy time to 
give teenagers time to think things 
through. 

Paul not only bypasses these 
concerns, but seeks to evade the 
day-to-day issues trans people 
face, like: Have they the right to 
choose where they toilet? Who are 
they allowed to play sport with? 
Which ward would they use in a 
hospital? And so on. He ‘gets out’ 
of this by evoking, along with 
young Ollie Douglas (Letters, 
January 17), the “abolition of 
gender”. Beyond accepting gender 
non-conforming behaviour, quite 
what this means and how it is to 
be brought about is by no means 
clear. Worryingly, in both Paul’s 
and Ollie’s contributions, the 
trans experience is still seen 
as problematic, respectively a 
“misery” or a “mental” illness. 

Also, the abolition of gender, 
like the abolition of class, cannot 
be done by mere whim. It is not 
an elephant that will go away if 
you ignore it. They are power 
relationships that need to be 
fought. Working class solidarity 
is important in usurping class, so I 
would suggest that solidarity with 
trans people and accepting that 
trans women are women and trans 
men are men is a part of struggle 
for a progressive abolition of 
gender. It is precisely because 
this trans experience challenges 
biological essentialism, which 
is central to the western binary 
model of gender, that it helps 
erode its power. 

Richard Farnos 
South London 
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Trump’s ‘march on Rome’ 


The current US republic is heading towards an eventual downfall, contends Daniel Lazare 


ertain pseudo-left circles seem 
C: think that the January 6 

assault on the US Capitol was 
no big deal. 

Radical journalist John Pilger, for 
instance, tweeted that “the made- 
for-media theatrics on Capitol Hill 
were not an attempted ‘coup’. Coups 
are what the CIA stages all over the 
world. Neither was ‘democracy’ in 
peril. What democracy?! Jacobin 
magazine, the unofficial outlet for 
Democratic Socialists of America, 
announced that, appearances 
notwithstanding, the takeover was a 
defeat for the ultra-right in the face of 
growing ruling class unity.’ 

Over at Sidecar, a blog site 
recently unveiled by the New Left 
Review, the editors airily dismissed 
the “hysteria over the Capitol Hill 
occupation”. “Yesterday’s ‘sacrileges’ 
in our temple of democracy - oh, 
poor defiled city on the hill, etc - 
constituted an ‘insurrection’ only in 
the sense of dark comedy,” wrote 
Mike Davis, a member of NZR’s 
editorial committee: 


What was essentially a big biker 
gang dressed as circus performers 
and war-surplus_ barbarians - 
including the guy with a painted 
face posing as horned bison in 
a fur coat - stormed the ultimate 
country club, squatted on Pence’s 
throne, chased senators into the 
sewers, casually picked their noses 
and rifled files and, above all, shot 
endless selfies to send to the dudes 
back home.’ 


It was the usual parade of slobs, 
rednecks and grotesques, in other 
words, so what, really, was the big 
deal? Once the fuss died down, Davis 
went on, the only change would 
be that Trump would find himself 
out in the cold, as “more traditional 
interest groups” such as the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the 
Business Roundtable and the ultra- 
wealthy Koch family took the reins 
and steered the Republican Party back 
in a more conventional direction. 
Thus, it was nothing to write home 
about - or so the radically blasé assured 
us. But this was nonsense. The January 
6 uprising was not a simulacrum, but 
the real thing: America’s most serious 
constitutional breakdown since the 
Civil War. If the coup had succeeded, 
it would have plunged the US into 


a period of dark authoritarianism, 
as Trump wreaked vengeance on a 
long list of enemies, with no-one in 
a position to hold him back. Pilger is 
right to put ‘democracy’ in quotation 
marks, since the American version 
has become so fraudulent. But there 
is a difference between hollowed-out 
democracy and no democracy at all. If 
Trump had gotten his way, Americans 
would have been in a position to see 
first-hand how big that difference can 
be. 

As for the dark comedy of it all, 
it is worth keeping in mind that the 
1923 beer-hall putsch was also a 
“half-baked” affair that came to “an 
ignominious end” when the Munich 
police opened up with a volley 
of gunfire, sending Hitler and his 
cronies running for cover.* The New 
York Herald chortled in the aftermath 
that Erich Ludendorff, Hitler’s 
monarchist associate, “may never live 
down the laughter’, while The New 
York Tribune declared that both men 
were “down and out and thoroughly 
discredited”. 

But no-one was laughing 10 
years later, when Hitler entered the 
Reichskanzler’s office and began 
transforming Germany into a Nazi 
totalitarian state. 

No-one knows whether the 
American crisis will reach such 
extremes. But two things are clear 
in the wake of last week’s titanic 
events. One is that the uprising was 
not an isolated event on the part of 
a president who should never have 
entered the White House in the first 
place and now, fortunately, is nearly 
out the door. To the contrary, it is the 
result of pressures that have been 
building for a generation. 

The other is that unless the working 
class steps in and takes matters in 
hand, the decline will accelerate. 
With its ancient constitution, America 
is like a Model T limping down 
the road, as Teslas and BMWs go 
whizzing by. Conceivably, there are 
ways of repairing the old contraption 
and bringing it up to date. But it will 
not happen by wishing and hoping, 
and invoking the timeless wisdom of 
the founders. Rather, it will only take 
place if the working masses overthrow 
the ancient bourgeois republic and 
replace it with a social democracy 
suited to their needs. Otherwise, the 
downward slope will intensify. For 
the moment, the US is deficient in 


terms of classic fascist parties with 
their uniformed stormtroopers and 
the rest. But that shortage will be 
rectified, as the crisis grows. 


Death throes 


The January 6 assault begs comparison 
with any number of events - with 
Munich in 1923, with Mussolini’s 
March on Rome a year earlier, or with 
“the great secession winter of 1860- 
61”, as historian Henry Adams called 
it, when the US constitutional order 
finally collapsed under the impact of 
slavery. 

Butan incident nearly two centuries 
earlier is no less relevant. This was 
in January 1642, when England’s 
Charles I took 400 soldiers and tried 
to arrest five members of parliament 
on treason charges. The five men 
escaped. But such was the shock over 
the executive branch’s violation of 
legislative prerogatives that civil war 
became all but a certainty. 

The comparison is important, 
because America, in a sense, is still 
stuck in the 17th century. Indeed, 
the conservative political theorist, 
Samuel P Huntington, argued in the 
1960s that America was a Tudor 
polity founded by Puritans, who were 
appalled by Stuart absolutism and 
who longed for the good old days 
of Elizabeth I - the English Deborah 
who had sunk the Spanish Catholic 
Armada in 1587. Tudor devotion to 
England’s “organic” constitution, 
Huntington noted, was quite genuine. 
Despite his brutality, for example, 
Henry VIII was a master politician, 
a proto-LBJ, who was adept at 
manipulating the complex power 
structure of the day and making it do 
his bidding. His daughter, Elizabeth, 
was also a skilled practitioner. For 
Puritans, constitutional complexity 
was a source of strength. The Stuarts’ 
great sin, in their view, was not only 
their crypto-Catholicism, but their 
disregard for traditional constitutional 
constraints, which could only end in 
national defeat. 

So Puritans believed. But the 
1640s brought about a divergence, 
when the civil war forced English 
parliamentarians to abandon tradition 
and to ‘new-model’ both government 
and the military. Safe in their New 
England redoubt, their American co- 
thinkers did the opposite by burying 
themselves ever deeper in the old. The 
upshot in 1787 was a US constitution 


that took Tudor-style pluralism 
and updated it with various 18th 
century add-ons: John Trenchard’s 
and Thomas Gordon’s writing about 
checks and balances in Cato 5 letters, 
which were required reading in the 
colonies in the 1720s; Viscount 
Bolingbroke’s 1749 pamphlet, “The 
idea of the patriot king’, which 
laid the theoretical basis for the US 
presidency; Baron de Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of the law, which was also a key 
text of the day; and so forth. 

But the core remained unchanged. 
Separation of powers was the antidote 
to tyranny. Checks and balances were 
the key to stability. Loyalty to the 
ancient constitution was the source 
of national strength. These were ideas 
that the founders incorporated in an 
unbreakable legal contract they called 
the US constitution. 

Which, give or take the occasional 
war, mass uprising, and industrial 
revolution, brings us to the present 
day. But plus ¢a change ... which 
is why Washington never seemed 
more 17th century than it did last 
week, when another monarch sent his 
forces trampling over the legislative 
realm. The only difference was that 
this time Congress had each branch’s 
limits and responsibilities in writing, 
which is why House speaker Nancy 
Pelosi is now determined to invoke 
the constitution’s most punitive 
mechanisms by impeaching Trump in 
his final days in office. 

As Marx noted during the Civil 
War, “Up to now we have witnessed 
only the first act ... the constitutional 
waging of war. The second act, the 
revolutionary waging of war, is at 
hand.”” That judgment may have been 
a trifle premature when Marx made it 
in 1862, but eventually the question 
of a revolutionary break must occur. 

No historical analogy is complete, 
obviously. The United States may 
be a Tudor polity that has persisted 
long past its sell-by date, but it is 
also a high-tech economic power, 
not to mention the first empire to 
achieve global hegemony. That 
makes the contradictions all the more 
acute. Thanks to America’s obsolete 
constitution, US politics have never 
been more dysfunctional, the political 
classes never more out of touch. The 
legislative process on Capitol Hill is 
chaotic, democratic accountability is 
nil, while corruption is so rampant 
that Americans hardly notice - it is 


simply the air they breathe. 

The results are all too evident in 
the growing social decay out in the 
hinterlands. Some 22 million jobs 
have vanished since the start of the 
pandemic, a massive foreclosure crisis 
is looming, while the total Covid-19 
death toll is nearing 400,000. Anger 
is growing too, quite legitimately. 
But, since Americans have no way 
of expressing it democratically in 
an upside-down political system, 
they can only do so in ways that are 
increasingly incoherent and_ self- 
defeating. They follow a Mussolini- 
style demagogue like Trump, they 
trash the Capitol, they race-bait 
whites, or they beat up passing black 
pedestrians.’ The left meanwhile 
languishes in tiny woke ghettoes. 

The upshot is a system in its death 
throes. But, since Americans cannot 
blame themselves and _ certainly 
cannot blame the constitution, they 
must direct their anger at someone 
else. In previous generations, this 
might have been the Jews. But, since 
that is verboten, it is now - yes - the 
Russians. This is why Pelosi took 
time off from blaming Trump last 
week to charge the Kremlin with 
ultimate responsibility: “Putin wants 
to undermine democracy,” she told 
the press. “That’s what he’s about 
domestically and internationally, and 
the president gave him the biggest 
of all of his many gifts to Putin, the 
biggest gift, yesterday.’””* 

Blinded by conspiracy theories 
and spooked by ghosts of its own 
making, the Democratic leadership 
is incapable of diagnosing the 
problem in a sober and scientific 
fashion, which is another reason 
why it can only intensify. In the 
end, the republic will go down 
not with a whimper or a bang, but 
amid a welter of confusion and 
scapegoating @ 


Notes 

1. twitter.com/johnpilger/ 
status/13478719611757445 12. 

2. jacobinmag.com/2021/01/capitol-building-riot- 
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3. newleftreview.org/sidecar/posts/riot-on-the-hill. 
4. RJ Evans The coming of the Third Reich New 
York 2003, pp193-94. 

5. Huntington’s politics are repugnant, but his 
insights are still considerable. For more on 
America as a Tudor polity, see Political order in 
changing societies New Haven 1968, pp93-133. 
6. ‘A criticism of American affairs” Die Presse 
August 9 1862 (emphasis in original). 

7. youtube.com/watch?v=DDGR200Xx9A. 
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End of internet anarchy 


Fallout from the Capitol invasion shows that pacification of social media is well underway, says Paul Demarty 





y happy coincidence, I chose 
B:: beginning of last week to 
start using Twitter again. 

Previously in these pages I have 
described the modern internet 
as a buyer’s market for fellow 
feeling and, as the events of last 
Wednesday, January 6, unfolded, 
I found myself absorbed into a 
stream of posters who, like me, 
had to admit that we found the 
whole thing very, very funny. Last 
breached by a 4,000-strong corps 
of British soldiers in 1814, the 
Capitol was occupied by a few- 
hundred-strong rabble of neo- 
Nazis, Zionists, stoners, Iranian 
monarchists, conspiracy-addled 
petty bourgeois and who knows 
who else - some lightly armed 
and apparently led by a shirtless 
man in a comedy Viking hat. 

Of course, absurd events 
can in the end have serious 
consequences, whichis very likely 
to be the case with the Capitol 
invasion, such as it was. John 
Brown’s attack on Harpers Ferry 
in 1859 was militarily insane, an 
act of ‘revolutionary suicide’, but 
nonetheless occupies a crucial 
symbolic role in the outbreak of 
the American Civil War; however 
farcical the ‘Make America Great 
Again’ insurrection was as a coup 
attempt, it is likely to prove an 
inflection point in many stories, 
none of which look at present like 
they will have happy endings. 
One of these is the history of 
social media, and more broadly 


the period of anarchic free 
expression online, which may be 
coming to an end. 

There are two classes of threat 
to freedom of speech - the first 
and better known is, of course, 
state censorship and control; the 
second - partially occluded by 
liberal ideology - is the collective 
power of capital to suppress 
ideas short of state bans. It 1s the 
latter kind of threat that has been 
most obviously on display in the 
events of the last week. We 
need only recount the final J 
days of the most notorious | 
Twitter account in the 
platform’s dubious history - 
@realDonaldTrump. 

Trump’s account has been 
‘on notice’ for months now. As 


























the presidential electoral count = 
edged towards a clear victory 


for Joe Biden, Trump - as widely 


expected - denounced the whole , 


affair as a fraud. Twitter’s 
response was to suppress 
his posts on a case-by-case 
basis, either attaching a 
message baldly _ stating 
that the tweet was false, or 
even hiding it completely 
behind such a warning, § 
with the user having to 
click through to read the Fae 
text. Twitter declared that, 
once he was no longer § 
president, Trump would ° 
not be covered by its J& 
special rules for major , 
public figures, and #i 


Lawmakers scramble for 
cover as Capitol is invaded 
by Trump’s raggle-taggle 
mob 


Jake Angeli, the so-called 
QAnon Shaman, awaits the 
‘storm’ that will bring down 

the entire system 


hopes flowered among the liberal 
Twitterati that the exit of Trump 
from the White House would be 
followed by the banning of @ 
realDonaldTrump from the social 
networks. 

It turns out we did not have 
to wait quite that long. After 
Trump started the Capitol riot, 
the great and the good demanded 
he call off the mob; this he chose 
to do in a video on Twitter that, 
while pleading with the crowd to 
disperse, showered compliments 
and love on them. Twitter decided 
that this was endorsement of 
political violence, and suspended 
his account for 12 hours. The 
next morning, Trump issued a 
firmer denunciation of 
the Capitol mayhem; 
but by the end of the 
day he had reverted to 
denouncing the election 
result. When he gave notice to 
his followers that he would not 
attend Joe Biden’s inauguration 
- yet another of these shop- 
worn signs of goodwill upon 
which the American constitution 
apparently rests - Twitter decided 
that this amounted to incitement, 
and kicked him off for good. 
Facebook soon followed suit. 

Since Trump is __ utterly 
dependent on apparently direct 
contact with his legions of 
followers (and, for that matter, 
enemies), this presented a certain 
problem. He needed somewhere 
else to go. Reports began to 


emerge, from people like Fox 
News ghoul Sean Hannity, that he 
was moving over to Parler - one 
of many far-right-friendly social 
media sites to have appeared in 
the last few years. It floundered 
primarily because its user base 
was self-selecting; there is no 
way to ‘own the libs’ if there 
are no libs to own. Last June, 
Parler CEO John Matze publicly 
offered a $10,000 bounty to any 
liberal with more than 50,000 
Twitter followers to start using 
his platform; but he had no 
success, not even after doubling 
the incentive. (The money was 
not his, but Rebekah Mercer’s: 
Parler is a product of the same 
rightwing dark money that gave 
us Cambridge Analytica). 

It is not clear whether it was 
Trump’s intent, but it is certainly 
the case that far-right users were 
stampeding over from Twitter. 
Parler topped the iOS app store 
chart on January 8. Shortly after, 
under a great deal of pressure, 
Apple and Google both suspended 
Parler from their app stores, 
meaning that users could only 
access the site in a web browser. 
Even that was not to last: Amazon 
Web Services terminated Parler’s 
account over the weekend, taking 
the whole thing offline; but not 
before another service provider, 
Twilio, did the same, with the 
apparent effect of allowing 
activist hackers an opportunity 
to scrape all the content from the 
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site, including personal data and 
posts which had been deleted. 


Two prongs 

Liberals are very happy to see 
all this. Their defence has two 
prongs: first of all, they say, there 
is a difference between merely 
promoting a political position 
and invading public buildings 
to interfere with the democratic 
process; secondly, the right to 
freedom of speech is not the right 
of freedom of speech on Twitter, 
which is perfectly within its rights 
to not amplify your voice if it so 
desires. The first idea is, at least, 
problematic. Here are the tweets 
that led to Trump’s permanent 
ban, in full: 


The 75,000,000 great American 
Patriots who voted for me, 
AMERICA FIRST, and MAKE 
AMERICA GREAT AGAIN, 
will have a GIANT VOICE 
long into the future. They will 
not be disrespected or treated 
unfairly in any way, shape or 
form!!! 


And: 


To all of those who have asked, 
I will not be going to the 
Inauguration on January 20th. 


On the face of it, these texts are 
noticeable for the total absence 
of any calls for violence - indeed 
even for any mention of the 
Capitol mob. This is Donald on 
his best behaviour. Of course, 
Trump does provoke political 
action, very much _ including 
violent action, by speaking out 
at all on his favoured themes in 
the current context. If that is the 
problem, then the conclusion is 
merely that free speech should 
not be generally permitted, since 
some political views and speakers 
are inherently generative of 
violence and we need protection 
from them. 

Combined with the second 
argument, things become even 
worse. For here, our liberals accept 
that it is perfectly acceptable for 
giant media corporations to have 
the power they do to blacklist 
oppositional voices. It is enough 
for Twitter to decide “that the two 
Tweets above are likely to inspire 
others to replicate the violent acts 
that took place on January 6”.! 
This is obviously unacceptable 
from a communist or otherwise 
revolutionary perspective, but 
in truth even many liberals are 
likely to live to regret this. 

An illustration: there has been 
much commentary arguing that a 
Black Lives Matter protest would 
have been treated much more 
roughly on the Capitol steps than 
the Trump supporters were. But 
the truth is that the event would 
also have been treated differently 
by liberal commentators, at 
least more radical ones. It is 
inconceivable that, had BLM 
protestors interrupted some 
House debate on (say) a bill 
that massively increased 
appropriations for police, right- 
on Twitterati would be shrieking 
for new laws against ‘domestic 
terrorism’ to protect us from a 
BLM coup. Of course, rightwing 
Twitterati would make such calls, 
and would demand Twitter enforce 
its policies fairly; and before long 
it would be ‘goodnight Vienna’ 
for any radicals who spoke out in 
support of the action. 

In return for taking this risk, 
we get - what, exactly? Kicking 
the far right off Twitter and 
Facebook, and deep-sixing any 
potential replacements, serves 
only to put them out of sight and 
out of mind. It is as if progressive 


Americans imagine that cutting 
such reprobates out of their feeds 
is equivalent to cutting their 
reactionary ideas out of their 
brains. Must we remind the world 
that coups and mob violence 
predate Twitter by some distance? 


Censorship 


These questions are made more 
urgent because, to a greater extent 
than they have been for a long 
time, the power of social media 
titans is up for political discussion 
in the US. The House Judiciary 
Committee has already set out 
a long argument that Facebook, 
Google, Amazon and Apple are 
behaving monopolistically and 
should be subject to anti-trust 
action.” 

Meanwhile, the free speech 
question is being fought out on 
the basis of section 230 of the 
1996 Communications Decency 
Act, which effectively absolves 
all hosts of user-generated 
content - from the tiniest listserv 
up to Facebook itself - from 
legal liability for the content so 
uploaded. Section 230 is under 
attack from centrist Democrats 
and right-wing Republicans: the 
former because it eases the spread 
of ‘hate speech’, the latter because 
it aids the supposed censorship 
of conservative politics by 
preventing legal challenges to 
moderation decisions. 

An attempt at reform of last 
year, the Eliminating Abusive and 
Rampant Neglect of Interactive 


Technologies (‘EarnIt’) Act, 
also included demands for 
government ‘backdoors’ into 


messaging services and the like. 
This points to another unsettling 
development: having invented 
the internet way back when and 
more or less lost control for a 
while, the national security state 
is tightening its grip. And, while 
we have only been discussing 
American politics so far, the 
international dimension of this is 
also interesting. 

The major tech companies are 
already happy to do business very 
differently elsewhere. Extensive 
censorship already takes place 
in many countries, including 
restrictions on strong encryption. 
Most dramatically there is 
the ‘Great Firewall’ of China; 
predicted to turn out a Canutian 
flop by Bill Clinton more than 
20 years ago, it has not only 
survived, but in fact resulted in a 
flourishing community of Chinese 
internet giants, from Alibaba to 
Bytedance, which runs the video 
platform TikTok (the latter, of 


course, has been successfully 
exported to western youth 
culture). The  deplatforming 


of Trump and Parler, however, 
demonstrates that the US regime 
is the centre of it all. Parler is 
destroyed worldwide because 
of its role in American politics. 
It is little surprise that protests 
against the actions of the big 
tech companies have come from 
Angela Merkel, Andres Manuel 
Lopez Obrador and other public 
figures outside the USA: it is their 
public spheres that are at risk, as 
well as those of the United States. 

Between the increasing 
authoritarianism of capitalist state 
regimes, on the one hand, and the 
bloated tech giants and the small-C 
conservative tendencies of their 
executives, on the other, we have 
reached this point: Trumpites 
must be purged from Twitter, and 
friendlier alternatives ground into 
brick-dust. The likely result of 
the present confrontation of the 
state and the tech giants is not a 
wave of monopoly-smashing on 
the model of the post-war era, but 
a new concordat, in which state 


and corporations alike take a far 
more active role in setting limits 
on acceptable speech, the social 
media giants doing their national 
duty in return for basically being 
left to gorge themselves on 
planet-spanning captive markets. 

The confusion of 
‘progressives’ in general on 
this matter reaches into the 
left. Alexandra Ocasio-Cortez 
(AOC) - supposedly a socialist 
of some sort, but rapidly getting 
normalised into the Democratic 
mainstream - congratulated 
Google and Apple for banning 
Parler; the central organs of the 
Democratic Socialists of America 
have so far maintained silence 
on the matter, and the group 
clearly lacks any kind of coherent 
policy in relation to freedom of 
speech. AOC fans will take her 
line; more generally, DSA types 
and the wider activist left tack 
towards the ‘Democrat’ critique 
of the social media giants (they 
connive at the promotion of racist 
conspiracy theories) than the 
‘Republican’ (they exercise too 
great an influence on what voices 
are allowed in the public square). 
However hypocritical Republican 
lawmakers are to take that line, it 
is the more pertinent one for the 
left. 

Exactly why that is the case 
needs a little more unpacking. It 
is undeniable that the far right 
has made enormous progress 
in American political culture 
in this period, especially since 
the election of Barack Obama. 
That is the same time period 
that social media reached more 
or less universal popularity. 
Correlation is not causation, and 
the political and economic tumult 
of those years bears primary 
responsibility for the collapse 
of American political culture 
more recently; but the ability to 
achieve wide media reach beyond 
the traditional media gatekeepers 
has helped the promoters of the 
fruitier conspiracy theories to 
thrive. It was those sorts of people 
who predominated in the Capitol 
riot - most notoriously in the 
form of QAnon supporters (who 
include both the woman shot dead 
by police and the shirtless fellow 
we mentioned earlier). 

The correlation is close enough, 
certainly, to support a minor 
punditry-industrial complex, 
whereby the specific features 
of online life are blamed for the 
appalling political-cultural ills 
that gave us a Trump presidency, 
and were on full display on 
January 6. The argument goes like 
this: social media, as we said, is a 
buyer’s market for fellow feeling. 
In the old media landscape, one 
is confronted with a series of 
news sources whose biases are 
to a considerable extent well- 
known. We know (with American 
examples) that Fox News is 
conservative, the New York 
Times moderate-conservative and 
liberal-centrist according to the 
prevailing winds, and so on. 

Social media, however, 
firehose us with endless more 
or less viral content, whose 
origins are often non-transparent. 
Small media outlets may present 
themselves as local papers, 
but in fact be astroturfed ‘dark 
money’ operations ... or foreign 
subversion. Targeted advertising, 
meanwhile, means that (for 
example) a Democratic strategist 
cannot even just watch Fox 
News to get a handle on what 
Republican voters are seeing; 
she may never see the viral 
fake-news posts that dominate 
people’s feeds. The result is 
that Fox News is ‘reinterpreted’ 
at the Republican base as part 


of a wholly ‘conservative’ (and 
in reality ultra-reactionary) 
media ecosystem, rather than a 
conservative media outlet among 
other, politically different ones; 
the liberal media, which ends up 
including the former conservative 
mainstream, is reinterpreted 
correspondingly as a source of 
lies and treason. 


Political change 


There is a significant silence 
of this account, which is that 
it should cut both ways - that 
is, the liberal media should 
be outmanoeuvred by insane 
varieties of radical leftism. 
For all the rightwing jeremiads 
about ‘cultural Marxism’, this 
has not happened, and whatever 
the Bernie Sanders phenomenon 
tells us about the changing mores 
of the Democratic base, the 
clear overall picture of politics 
as a whole is of an endless and 
ominous ratchet to the right, 
rather than merely out from the 
centre. 

The solution to this riddle lies 
not in changes to the media in 
the light of modern information 
technology, but in politics. The 
USA lacks any recent history of 
mass-membership political party 
organisation of the type common 
in Europe and elsewhere. It 
maintains classically bourgeois 
political structures that attach 
state and private bureaucracies 
to local clubs, fraternities and 
similar. (In Europe, too, parties 
have rotted away so as to become 
more ‘American’.) 

The practical result is that 
high politics appears to stand 
above the rest of society, with 
masses denied any ongoing 
political control over their 
representatives, as might be 
expected in even the most 
defective political party proper. 
On the left - broadly defined - the 
picture is of masses of activists 
beavering away at the cruelty 
of modern society, usually on 
a single-issue basis, and then 
periodically titillated with the 
depravity of the Republican 
candidates, so as to ensure a vote 
for the ‘lesser evil’ candidate 
at the appropriate time. On the 
right, the picture is similar to 
an extent (albeit with different 
causes célébres), but often 
consists of near total atomisation, 
such that individuals have no 
collective political life beyond 
their ‘direct’ identification with 
Bonaparte figures. Politics tends 
towards a contest between such 
Bonapartes, and hysterical liberal 
warnings about the same, in both 


cases suppressing meaningful 
politics. 
Even ‘activism’ is thereby 


turned into a kind of spectator 
sport - a game, in the case of 
Trump’s Antifa nemeses, of 
chasing rightwing celebrities 
around to no obvious purpose, 
beyond putting on display the 
fact that there exist people 
opposed to them. Those of us 
who lack the energy can settle 
into our Twitter peanut galleries. 

One of the cultural effects of 
social media, Twitter especially, 
has been to turn world affairs 
into a sort of endless episode 
of the US TV series, Mystery 
science theater 3000 - a terrible 
movie mocked from the cheap 


seats, with various factions 
taking turns in silhouette before 
the screen. Whenever some 
big scandal erupts, we take 


our positions either of totally 
mirthless solemnity, or back- 
seat heckling. Yet social media 
can only do this because the 
countervailing tendencies are 
too weak to prevent it. Reality 


itself offers no clear division 
between the ridiculous and the 
very serious. Democracy dies in 
a Viking hat. 

Getting out of this rut means 
true party organisation; and only 
the working class needs party 
organisation to press its demands 
at all. It should be clear now why 
siding with liberal Democrats 
against social media hate speech 
is grasping the wrong horn. For 
the result is merely to hand more 
power to the state bureaucracy, 
reduce activism even more to 
spectacle, and - as the dialectic 
of capitalist decline unfolds - call 
forth more reaction, racism and 
irrationality (it is also to hand 
the future representatives of said 
reaction - and, for that matter, the 
sort of ultra-imperialist ghouls 
that Joe Biden is to surround 
himself with in government - 
more powers to suppress popular 
movements of any strength). 

Liberals - even ‘radical’ 
liberals and social democrats - 
so easily turn themselves into 
a mob baying for retribution 
and punitive measures against 
their enemies, because their 
belief in free speech is based on 
a falsehood. That falsehood is 
that the free exchange of ideas 
in itself has a sort of Darwinian 
logic, that will in the end tend 
toward consensus, and then the 
peaceful replacement of one 
consensus with another as a 
result of changing circumstances. 
This belief presupposes a kind of 
dualism: a free world of ideas 
that exists apart from the natural 
and historical constitution of the 
people who hold those ideas. 


What is’ thereby made 
invisible is class - the fact 
that people’s interests are 


irreconcilable, so long as society 
is divided into classes. Thus, so 
long as capitalism persists, the 
underlying tendency is away 
from consensus. The toxic 
culture of social media is one 
possible outworking; another, 
of course, is revolutionary 
politics. This is why we must 
denounce corporate and state- 
bureaucratic attacks on the free 
speech of the right: not for the 
sake of educating the right, but 
of organising ourselves. It is 
also, needless to say, why a 
mass party-movement would 
develop a full spectrum of media 
- including social media vastly 


different to the behaviourist 
hellscapes of Facebook and 
Twitter (and naturally more 


resistant to adversarial action on 
the part of the state and internet 
giants than Parler). The victory of 
the working class is the only path 
out of the psychotic polarisation 
of which @realDonaldTrump 
was totemic, towards a society 
where ideological competition 
is agonistic rather than 
antagonistic. 

There is, alas, little sign that 
the significance of all this is 
being grasped. As I commenced 
writing this article, those Twitter 
liberals not shopping alt-right 
weirdos to the FBI were accusing 
Vogue of racism for dressing 
Kamala Harris in sneakers for 
a cover photo. And the band 
played on... @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 


1. blog.twitter.com/en_us/topics/company/2020/ 
suspension.html. 

2. judiciary.house.gov/uploadedfiles/competition_ 
in_digital_markets.pdf. 

3. In an illustration of the interventionism of the 
Chinese state here, Alibaba is currently mired 

in bruising anti-trust litigation, with rumours 
circulating that it may be nationalised. See ibtimes. 
sg/china-ccp-nationalize-jack-mas-alibaba-ant- 
group-54444, 
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Simplistic and one-sided 


It is essential to openly and honestly discuss the EHRC report, insists suspended Labour member Tom Conwell 





Labour Party on December 1, I 

was the secretary of the Newent 
branch in the Forest of Dean. My 
suspension letter did not specify 
the allegations that had been made 
against me, other than to say it related 
to my online activities. 

As I do not have any presence on 
social media, that could only refer to 
the newsletters I had been emailing 
to branch members. The offending 
content could only have been my 
criticisms of the Equality and Human 
Rights Commission report about anti- 
Semitism in the Labour Party. The 
general secretary of the party had 
written to all members telling them 
that it was forbidden to criticise the 
EHRC report. When I read it, it struck 
me as a shoddy piece of work and I 
wrote to branch members setting out 
why I thought that. If David Evans 
thinks the report is so good, why is he 
so worried about it being discussed? 
If he has any answer to what I am 
about to say, well, no-one is trying to 
silence him. 

Before I begin, I think I should 
make a few things clear about where 
I stand. A small percentage of the 
population of this country is anti- 
Semitic. Labour is a mass movement. 
It is inconceivable therefore that there 
are not some members who hold and 
express anti-Semitic views. But the 
party is not a natural home for anti- 
Semites - far from it. I do think that 
- either from ignorance or malice - 
the scale of anti-Semitism within the 
party has been grossly exaggerated. 
This article, though, is not about my 
views: it is about the EHRC report. 

Just so we are clear, the EHRC 
said that the Labour Party had 
committed three “unlawful acts” 
against its Jewish members. These 


B™ I was suspended from the 


were: the harassment carried out by 
Ken Livingstone and councillor Pam 
Bromley; political interference by 
the party leadership in anti-Semitism 
complaints; and the failure to provide 
adequate training to staff handling 
such complaints. 


Adequate training 


I shall take the last one first, as I 
think that is key to understanding 
everything else. The EHRC did not 
say what adequate training might 
look like, other than: “Adequate 
training requires not only an academic 
understanding of what anti-Semitism 
is, but also practical training on how 
to handle anti-Semitism complaints.” 
I do not think anyone would argue 
with that, so I put in a freedom of 
information request to the EHRC, 
asking what training it had provided to 
its staff carrying out the investigation. 
I was surprised when the EHRC 
replied to say that its staff had been 
given no training, as it did not think 
its own staff required any, either in 
how to identify anti-Semitism, or 
how to deal with complaints about it. 

At first sight I was just struck by 
the hypocrisy of it. Seemingly in 
blissful ignorance, armed only with 
their unchallenged preconceptions, 
these would-be champions of human 
rights blithely set forth their points 
and sit in judgement on others. But 
I do not think it is as simple as that. 
There is no clear-cut, universally 
accepted, definition of anti-Semitism. 
What one person might see as anti- 
Semitic another might not. Here 
are a couple of examples 
of the elasticity of . 
allegations. 

In an open 
letter to Guardian 
columnist Owen 


Report into Labour 
demands training, but is 


based on no training 


David Evans: Labour Party 
general secretary and 


witch-finder general 


























Jones, professor Tony Booth - a 
Jewish member of the party - wrote: 


I often draw attention to the 
allegations of anti-Semitism from 
within the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews against its president, 
Marie van der Zyl and _ vice- 
president Sheila Gewolb by 
other deputies. I don’t think for 
a moment that they are anti- 
Semitic, but that some within 
their organisation have sought to 
extend claims of anti-Semitism for 
factional purposes. ! 


The Labour Party report, “The work 
of the Labour Party’s Governance 
and Legal Unit in relation to anti- 
Semitism, 2014-2019’, was leaked to 
the press in April 2020. The EHRC 
says that it has “considered the leaked 
report and taken it into account 
where appropriate.” I wonder what 
the EHRC investigators made of the 
fact that in 2019 when the ‘crisis of 
anti-Semitism’ within the party was 
seldom out of the news, one half of all 
the allegations of anti-Semitism made 
against party members came from one 
individual. This witch-finder general 
was trawling people’s social media 
accounts looking for evidence of 
anti-Semitism and, so we are told in 
paragraph 6.8.4.1 of the leaked report, 
they regularly submit complaints 
about people sharing Jewish-related 
articles, with the comment, “They’re 
not Jewish”. 

It seems incredible that the EHRC 
would send its staff out into this 
confused, complex and contentious 
arena without any education 
or training on the issues 
they were about to 
investigate. 

The EHRC 


received over 220 complaints 
regarding the Labour Party’s handling 
of anti-Semitism allegations. These 
complaints had been compiled by the 
Jewish Labour Movement and the 
Campaign Against Anti-Semitism. 
The EHRC selected 58 of these cases 
for investigation. Its report does not 
say that these 58 cases were selected 
at random. If they had been, I am sure 
the report would have said so. It is 
reasonable therefore to conclude that 
the EHRC selected what it thought 
were the most egregious examples. In 
addition to these 58, the Labour Party 
supplied a further 12 cases “that it 
thought demonstrated a fair overview 
of the successes, and past weaknesses, 
in its disciplinary process’. Of these 
70 cases, the EHRC found two cases 
of unlawful behaviour - one involving 
Ken Livingstone and the second 
involving Pam Bromley. There were 
a further 18 cases which the EHRC 
described as “borderline”. The other 
50 were never mentioned again. 

Now, concluding that 18 
allegations of anti-Semitism were 
“borderline” is a rather opaque way 
of saying, ‘We couldn’t make up our 
mind’. The EHRC say that in these 18 
cases 


... aperson had committed conduct 
that could [my emphasis] amount 
to harassment and held a position 
within the Labour Party, such as a 
local councillor, candidate for local 
election or Constituency Labour 
Party office-holder. However, in 
these cases there was not enough 
evidence to determine whether 
the Labour Party was legally 
responsible. 


Very deliberately, I think, the EHRC 
does not say that the conduct was 
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harassment, but a quick reading 
would give the impression that it 
was and that the only difficulty 
was in determining the Labour 
Party’s responsibility. But that does 
not bear close examination. How 
come the Labour Party could not 
be held responsible for the actions 
of someone who “held a position 
within the Labour Party, such as a 
local councillor” and yet it could be 
for the actions of someone who was 
a councillor - Pam Bromley? 

Hers was a “clear-cut” case of 
anti-Semitic harassment, so we are 
told, whereas the 18 “borderline” 
cases were only ‘could have been’. 
The EHRC did not, or could not, say 
whether they were or they were not. 
I am not sure whether “adequate 
training” would have helped the 
EHRC investigators make up their 
minds. Probably not, given the 
lack of a clear-cut, unambiguous 
definition of anti-Semitism. And 
the difficulties caused by that will 
become more apparent when we 
look at the two “clear-cut” cases. 
However, I would have thought that, 
after investigating these 70 cases for 
a year and a half, being unable to 
make up its mind about 18 of them 
would have given the EHRC pause 
for thought before condemning the 
failures of others to make quick, or 
indeed any, decisions. 


Political 


interference 

The EHRC’s handling of the 
question of political interference is, 
in my opinion, downright dishonest. 
Its report makes clear that the party’s 
complaints section, the governance 
and legal unit, was a shambolic 
operation that not only failed to make 
decisions on cases, but did not keep 
its files in order or communicate 
properly with either complainants 
or respondents (as far as this last 
point goes, the EHRC report makes 
clear that the respondents were 
treated significantly worse than 
the complainants). Given the press 
frenzy that frequently broke out 
about the party’s handling of anti- 
Semitism complaints, what leader 
would not ‘interfere’ to try and get 
some action? 

The EHRC report acknowledges 
that the leadership’s “political 
interference” had “in some cases” 
resulted in getting the governance 
and legal unit to progress 
complaints. When it did intervene, 
the evidence in the report shows the 
leader’s office as more likely than 
not to be pushing for disciplinary 
action against the respondents. 
How then, one might ask, had this 
political interference “amounted 
to unlawful indirect discrimination 
against its Jewish members”? 

The EHRC has a ready answer: 
“*.. the inappropriateness of political 
interference in anti-Semitism 
complaints is not necessarily about 
the particular outcomes that it led to, 
but rather the contamination (and/or 
the perception of contamination) of 
the fairness of the process.” 

Having used up pages showing 
how the incompetently run 
complaints unit was unfair to 
everybody, the EHRC then says that 
the leader’s office’s attempts to get 
something done was interference 
with a fair process. And then, 
casting aside its own evidence that 
the most unfairly treated were those 
against whom complaints were 
being made, the EHRC concludes 
that the efforts of the leader’s office 
to get action on these complaints 
“put Jewish members at a particular 
disadvantage, compared to non- 
Jewish members”. The EHRC does 
not explain how this could possibly 
be, other than to say that this 
“contamination” was more likely 
to take place on complaints that had 
been initiated by Jewish members. 
These findings are such a distortion 


of the evidence that I cannot but 
think the EHRC was out to get 
Jeremy Corbyn for something. 


Harassment 


Which brings us to the finding 
that “The Labour Party committed 
unlawful harassment of its members, 
contrary to section 101(4)(a) of the 
Equality Act 2010, related to race 
(Jewish ethnicity), through the acts 
of its agents, Ken Livingstone and 
Pam Bromley”. 

The EHRC based that finding on 
its belief that comments made by Ken 
Livingstone and Pam Bromley “were 
unwanted conduct related to Jewish 
ethnicity” and that this “unwanted 
conduct” meets the Equality Act 
definition of harassment. Somewhat 
bizarrely the EHRC went on to 
say that it came to this conclusion 
without reference to the International 
Holocaust Remembrance Alliance 
definition of anti-Semitism, and 
at the same time said that it was 
satisfied that their comments would 
meet the IHRA definition. 

The IHRA definition is: 


Anti-Semitism is a_ certain 
perception of Jews, which may 
be expressed as hatred toward 
Jews. Rhetorical and physical 
manifestations of anti-Semitism 
are directed toward Jewish or 
non-Jewish individuals and/or 
their property, toward Jewish 
community institutions and 
religious facilities. 


It is described as the “working 
definition”. I take that to mean it is 
not the finished product, and clearly 
“a certain perception” could be 
improved upon, but it is the definition 
that is currently in use. 

Pam Bromley was a Labour 
councillor in Rossendale. The 
Labour Party received complaints 
about her Facebook activity in May 
2017. No action was taken until an 
article referring to these complaints 
appeared in The Times in April 
2018. Councillor Bromley was 
then suspended from the party the 
following day. A year later, in 2019, 
she received a disciplinary sanction. 
A year after that, following further 
complaints about her Facebook 
postings, she was expelled. 

The EHRC does not say what 
Pam Bromley’s original Facebook 
post was. Rather coyly, it gives - 
as an example of inactivity by the 
complaints unit - an unattributed 
2016 Facebook entry in which “a 
councillor” 


shared an image of Jewish 
banker, Jacob Rothschild, on 
their Facebook page, along 
with a caption claiming that the 
Rothschild family and _ other 
institutions, including the City of 
London and the Vatican, “own our 
news, our media, our oil and even 
our governments”. 


From the entries that are attributed 
to Pam Bromley, I think we can 
be sure that she was that unnamed 
councillor, and that it was this 2016 
Facebook post which was the subject 
of the initial complaint. 

There are two points to make 
about this. The complaints about 
Pam Bromley’s initial post were sat 
on by the complaints unit for over 
a year, until an article appeared in a 
newspaper. I think we can reasonably 
conclude that the first the leader’s 
office knew about this complaint was 
when that article appeared and that 
it was “political interference” from 
the leader’s office which led to Pam 
Bromley’s suspension the following 
day. 

The second point concerns the 
contents of the post. In my opinion 
it shows a very poor understanding 
of the workings of capitalism. But 
the question is whether her use of 


the Rothschilds is anti-Semitic. The 
image of the rich Jew controlling 
things is an anti-Semitic trope that is 
often used. And many people would 
consider her post to be blatant anti- 
Semitism. 

Did Pam Bromley select the 
Rothschilds because they were 
Jewish, or because they were rich? 
Either option is possible. If we leave 
intention aside, is trying to generate 
antipathy towards the activities of 
a rich family, that was well known 
to be Jewish, evidence of anti- 
Semitism? I am not sure whether it 
is or not. The EHRC did not seem 
sure either. It did not include it with 
her other Facebook posts for which 
it found her, and the Labour Party, 
guilty. It only appears in the section 
dealing with delay and inaction in 
progressing complaints. 

I know that there are allegations 
that staff in the complaints unit 
deliberately sat on anti-Semitism 
complaints in order to embarrass 
Jeremy Corbyn. These allegations 
may or may not be true. But maybe 
staff in the complaints unit too 
could not make up their minds 
about this post. I am labouring this 
point because I think it shows the 
difficulty of correctly identifying 
anti-Semitism in the absence of a 
clear definition and doubly so in 
the absence of any education or 
training. These difficulties are even 
more apparent in the Facebook posts 
that the EHRC says did show her 
“unwanted conduct related to Jewish 
ethnicity”. 

In its coverage of Pam Bromley 
the EHRC only quotes the 
Facebook entries she made after 
the appearance of the article in The 
Times. The first entry was: 


Some time back I got hammered 
for posting an anti-Rothschild 
meme. However, here they 
are again. We must remember 
that the Rothschilds are a 
powerful financial family (like 
the Medicis) and_ represent 
capitalism and big business - 
even if the Nazis did use the 
activities of the Rothschilds in 
their anti-Semitic propaganda. 
We must not obscure the truth 
with the need to be tactful. 


In support of its 
“unwanted conduct” 
said: 


finding of 
the EHRC 


One of the social media posts 
used an obviously anti-Semitic 
trope: namely that Jewish people 
control the world’s financial 
system. In her response to this 
investigation, Pam Bromley said 
that she was making general 
criticisms about capitalism and a 
legitimate political argument. In 
our view, this post goes beyond 
legitimate comment, referring to 
anti-Semitic Nazi propaganda. 


We need to put aside whatever 
feelings Pam Bromley’s political 
opinions might evoke in us, and 
look at this matter dispassionately. 
Did she say that Jewish people 
control the world’s financial 
system? No, she did not. The EHRC 
put those words in her mouth. 
Was she endorsing anti-Semitic 
Nazi propaganda, just because she 
referred to it? I do not think she was. 
How can it be “unwanted conduct” 
to simply refer to anti-Semitic Nazi 
propaganda? If it were, it would 
knock out an essential component of 
any understanding of the holocaust. 

The second finding against her 
was that: 


Some of Pam Bromley’s social 
media posts suggested _ that 
Jewish people were engaged in 
a conspiracy for control of the 
Labour Party, which we consider 
to be an anti-Semitic trope (for 


example, the reference to a “fifth 
column’’). 


The EHRC does not reproduce 
the whole “fifth column” post, but 
provides the gist: 


Had Jeremy Corbyn and the Labour 
Party pulled up the drawbridge and 
nipped the bogus AS accusations 
in the bud in the first place, we 
would not be where we are now 
and the fifth column in the LP 
would not have managed to get 
such a foothold ... the Lobby has 
miscalculated ... The witch-hunt 
has created brand new fightback 
networks ... The Lobby will then 
melt back into its own cesspit. 


I think we can conclude from this 
that Pam Bromley thought that there 
were some traitors in the Labour Party 
who were using accusations of anti- 
Semitism as a means of overthrowing 
Jeremy Corbyn. The “Lobby” is 
probably shorthand for the ‘pro-Israel 
lobby’. In effect, what Pam Bromley 
was alleging was that traitors within 
the party were working with the pro- 
Israel lobby to bring about regime 
change. 

The majority of Pam Bromley’s 
entries quoted by the EHRC say that 
the complaints about anti-Semitism 
are “fake” and “false”. The main 
finding of unwanted conduct against 
Pam Bromley, as far as I can see, was 
that she had been “repeatedly saying 
that allegations of anti-Semitism were 
fabricated”. Now, I can see that her 
posts would be very offensive to the 
people making the allegations, that 
they would have been “unwanted”, 
but I do not see how they can be 
described as harassment. Putting aside 
whether she was right or not, she is 
clearly saying ‘Some Jews are up to no 
good’. Whatever else it might be, by 
any reading of the IHRA definition, I 
cannot see how it is anti-Semitic to say 
that. 

The EHRC got into an awful 
muddle over Pam Bromley. It wanted 
to find her guilty and so put words 
into her mouth to fabricate an open 
and shut case. But it forgot - or hoped 
everyone would overlook - that 
the same Facebook posts it used to 
demonstrate her clear-cut guilt also 
appear in the list of Facebook posts 
from the 18 “borderline” cases, where 
the EHRC could not make up its mind: 
eg, described a “witch-hunt” in the 
Labour Party, or said that complaints 
had been manufactured by the “Israel 
lobby” and “referenced conspiracies 
about the Rothschilds and Jewish 
power and control over financial or 
other institutions”. 

In addition to education and 
training, the EHRC could also have 
benefited from better proofreading. 


Livingstone 

The EHRC said that it had based its 
findings against Ken Livingstone on 
his 


statements about anti-Semitic 
social media posts by Naz Shah 
MP ... Naz Shah’s social media 
posts included an image suggesting 
that Israel should be relocated to the 
United States, with the comment 
‘problem solved’, and a post in 
which she appeared to liken Israeli 
policies to those of Hitler ... In 
media interviews between April 28 
and 30 2016, Ken Livingstone 
denied that these posts were anti- 
Semitic. 


The EHRC report found Ken 
Livingstone guilty of anti-Semitic 
harassment because 


Labour Party members told us that 
the comments by Ken Livingstone 
in relation to Naz Shah (referred 
to above) caused shock and anger 
among Jewish Labour Party 
members. They felt his comments 


were appalling, highly offensive 
and very distressing ... They said 
the effect of these comments was 
humiliating, denied the victims’ 
experience, diminished the issue, 
and had the effect of stirring up and 
fuelling hatred for Jews. 


Some people question whether all 
of these expressions of distress were 
genuine. But I think that the EHRC 
was correct to take them all at face 
value and accept that these feelings 
were genuinely held. My concern is, 
why were they the only voices that are 
recorded? There are plenty of Jewish 
members of the party who do not 
feel that way. Many Jewish Labour 
Party members provided testimony 
to the EHRC directly contradicting 
these allegations. Why were their 
experiences and testimonies omitted 
from its report? 

Let us go back to Naz Shah’s post 
of the map of Israel superimposed on 
the USA. Where did she get it from? 
In 2014, during one of the periodic 
outbreaks of violence between Israel 
and the Palestinians, Naz Shah 
reposted the map which she had copied 
from the website of an American 
academic, Norman Finkelstein. In 
2016, Finkelstein was interviewed 
about the map and Ken Livingstone’s 
comments by Open Democracy. 
Anyone can find this interview online. 
I find it inconceivable that the EHRC 
investigators were unaware of what 
Finkelstein was saying. I think they 
just chose to leave him and all the 
other similar Jewish voices out of their 
report, because it suited their purpose. 

The EHRC was perfectly aware 
that there were differences of opinion 
within the Jewish community about 
whether Ken Livingstone’s remarks 
were anti-Semitic. Lots of Jewish 
members wrote to the EHRC to refute 
the allegations. Does the Labour Party 
not owe it to its Jewish members who 
were silenced to ask the EHRC why it 
did not allow their voices to be heard? 

Nobody knows what Ken 
Livingstone said in his own defence. 
He too was silenced. All the report 
says is “Ken Livingstone was given 
an opportunity to comment, but did 
not provide any relevant points.” 

What possible good does it do for 
the EHRC to be so one-sided? It just 
makes it look biased. If the people 
running the EHRC were too spineless 
to allow any voice to be heard other 
than the powerful voices bringing the 
allegations, maybe they should ask 
themselves what they are doing in an 
organisation dedicated to protecting 
human rights. 

Of course, ignoring what one side 
has to say makes it easier to write a 
simplistic narrative. It is a lot easier 
to dishonestly present an allegation of 
anti-Semitism as an undisputed fact 
(especially if you have not bothered 
to have any education or training) 
than it is to examine and question the 
allegation. And, having done that, 
all the sordid rest follows. If Ken 
Livingstone’s defence of Naz Shah is, 
without any questions asked, deemed 
to be anti-Semitic and there are some 
people saying that his defence of 
her made them feel humiliated and 
threatened, then, well, it’s an open 
and shut case - he is guilty of the 
“harassment” of Jews! This type of 
‘fitting-up’ to gain a conviction has 
a long and dishonourable history. 
Welcome to the Orwellian “Equality 
and Human Rights Commission’. 

Meanwhile we in the Labour Party 
end up with a general secretary who 
appears scared out of his wits that this 
shoddy report will be held up to the 
daylight and everyone will see the 
holes. I wonder why @ 


Notes 


1. jewishvoiceforlabour.org.uk/article/ 
antisemitism-racism-and-the-establishment-a- 
letter-to-owen-jones. 

2. opendemocracy.net/en/opendemocracyuk/ 
american-jewish-scholar-behind-labour-s- 
antisemitism-scanda. 
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A conservative revolution 


National sovereignty crystalised Gaelicism and late Victorian mores. Mare Mulholland argues, in his second 
article, that there was no or of popular consciousness 


it probably began with the Irish 

Land League of 1879-81. This 
was founded by Michael Davitt, the 
one-armed son of farmers evicted 
during the famine (he had lost a 
limb working as a boy in an English 
factory), and presided over by Charles 
Stewart Parnell, a Protestant landlord. 
The league campaigned against 
‘rackrents’ (anything above what 
tenant farmers thought reasonable) 
in the short term, and for the peasant 
proprietorship of the farms they 
worked in the longer term. The result 
was a huge social struggle that coined 
the term ‘boycotting’ and attracted 
international attention. 

For many years after Irish 
independence Parnell was presented as 
almost a proto-republican separatist, 
but revisionist historiography since 
then has repeatedly emphasised 
his conservatism. They point out, 
for example, that Parnell preferred 
the Tories to the Liberals as the 
less hypocritical _—_ representative 
of the British ruling class (but 
then so did Marx). In fact, Parnell 
was a consummate pragmatist, 
entirely unimpressed by British 
constitutionalism, and quite prepared 
to utilise revolutionary tactics. On 
the eve of the Land War agitation of 
1879-81, he explained to an American 
reporter the means by which tenant 
farmers could be protected from scabs 
in the struggle against landlordism: 


[: there was an Irish revolution, 


We cannot, of course, prevent all 
tenants from paying their rents, 
and there are cowards among them 
who have not shaken off their belief 
in the divine rights of landlords. 
But a certain amount of pressure 
from public opinion, which in 
such cases is apt occasionally to 
manifest itself in unpleasant ways, 
must be brought to bear upon those 
who are weak and cowardly.' 


“Unpleasant ways” here alluded to 
‘whiteboyism’ - which would become 
known as ‘moonlighting’ during 
the Land War - which used armed, 
night-time visits to enforce discipline. 
Parnell fully expected local Fenian 
activists, who had long experience 
in illegal separatist organisation, to 
provide the strong arm: 


As far as I have been able to gather, 
the Fenian organisation and _ its 
leaders are opposed, though not 
hostile, to ourmovement, the reason 
being that it is constitutional. A true 
revolutionary movement in Ireland 
should, in my opinion, partake of 
both a constitutional and an illegal 
character. It should be both an open 
and a secret organisation, using the 
constitution for its own purposes, 
but also taking advantage of its 
secret combination. 


Parnell spoke of the Land League 
as a “political school in the Irish 
people”, as indeed it proved to be. It 
fundamentally broke the psychology 
of peasant subordination in Ireland. 
As his lieutenant, John Dillon, 
observed early in the campaign, 


You would hardly believe the 
change that has come over the 
tenant within a few months. The 
utter slavishness of tenants towards 
the landlords, the agents, and even 
the very bailiffs, was formerly 
humiliating to see. It was worse in 
times of prosperity than at others, 
because the tenants knew the 
landlords could then easily let their 
holdings without trouble, and did 


English landlordism was finally defeated by the land war 


not care whether the tenants went 
or stayed; but now they understood 
their true relation to the land, and 
they feel that the landlord wants to 
keep them. 

A bailiff recently came into a 
hotel in the west of Ireland and 
ordered some liquor. He remarked 
to a friend, “When I used to come 
to this town, there were half a 
dozen fighting to see who should 
pay for my whisky, but now I walk 
through the town and not a soul 
pays any attention to me,” and 
so it is throughout that part of the 
country. 


The Land League days saw the end 
of the cringe as an aspect of mass 
political psychology in Ireland. 


Transitional? 


That home rule did not quickly 
follow is to some degree surprising: 
it is certainly what the situation of 
the country called for. Had Irish 
nationalism really been intrinsically 
‘moderate’, wanting nothing more 
than a constrained domestic  self- 
government, there is not much reason 
to doubt that the British ruling class 
would have been amenable. As it 
was, Gladstone’s Liberal Party did 
adopt the platform of home rule in 
1885-86. However, the unionist and 
Tory argument that home rule was 
only a transitional demand on the part 
of Irish nationalism was compelling. 
Parnell and others could insist until 
they were red in the face that simple 
home rule would effect a Union of 
Hearts and make Ireland loyal, but 
this sounded utterly faithless to even 
moderately sceptical ears; and why, 
after all, should Ireland keep faith 
with England? 

Downplaying Irish nationalist 
aspirations also seemed important to 
prevent the catastrophic possibility 
- unlikely as it seemed for a long 


time - of Irish partition. It was 
acknowledged that Irish unionism, 
which had a mass democratic base 
amongst the Protestants of north- 
east Ulster, could not be persuaded 
to surrender the status quo of direct 
British rule and the solid protection of 
religious and class interests that went 
along with that. The Irish nationalist 
hope was that, once home rule was 
forced upon the unionists, they would 
accept that a new dispensation was 
now in force and accommodate with 
Irish nationalist aspirations. Irish 
nationalists were convinced that 
even plebeian Ulster unionism was 
too much a creature of easy privilege 
to survive the withdrawal of active 
British support. 

It is impossible to say whether Irish 
nationalists were mistaken in their 
estimate; Britain, in the end, did not 
try to enforce Ulster unionist inclusion 
within even a limited self-government 
of the Irish nation. The tenacity of 
Ulster unionism without British 
support was never tested (southern 
unionism did ultimately collapse, but 
it had no democratic base). However, 
there was undoubtedly a nationalist 
tendency to downplay unionist 
determination to resist “Dublin rule’. 
Various attempts to split the unionist 
political bloc along class lines - 
whether by the labour movement or 
by William O’Brien’s tenant-farmer- 
orientated ‘All For Ireland League’ 
- never showed much success or 
promise, nor have attempts since. 

The wager by the home rule 
movement that Britain could be 
jollied into coercing Protestant 
Ulster was probably their best bet, 
practically speaking, but itself crashed 
on the rocks of Ulster militancy, led 
by Lord Carson, and the hatred of 
much of the British ruling class for 
Irish nationalism - a venom that did 
much to solder together the Tory bloc 
from the 1880s to the 1920s. Absent, 
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sustained British disregard for 
Ulster’s interests, along the lines of 
discrimination against Presbyterians, 
as had characterised policy in 
the 18th century, or (perhaps) the 
gormless little Englandism of 
Brexiteer Toryism in our own time, 
the Protestant political coalition 
of landlord, bourgeois, farmer and 
worker looked impregnable, so long 
as the key question remained the 
union with Britain. Anti-Catholic 
discrimination was certainly rife in 
north-east Ulster, where Protestant 
unionism dominated, but it was a 
means and no doubt a perquisite of 
unionist security rather than a reason 
itself to maintain that security. 

What the Liberal conversion to 
home rule did succeed in doing was 
hook the Irish nationalist party into 
subservient loyalty to the Liberals. 
Parnell saw the risk in this, and in the 
final months of his life (having been 
dropped as party leader following 
a scandalous romantic liaison) he 
raged against the loss of nationalist 
Ireland’s political independence. 
Irish nationalists rejected the nuclear 
option of abandoning the Liberal 
alliance, and found themselves in 
the humiliating situation of endlessly 
having to suck up to British Liberalism 
and swearing hand-on-heart that they 
were sufficiently house-trained to run 
Ireland’s domestic affairs in a manner 
satisfactory to British interests. They 
were stuck in this ignoble position for 
almost 20 years, at the cost of the slow 
puncture of demoralisation. With 
the resolution of the land question, 
peasant proprietorship — replacing 
landlordism from 1903, the social 
basis of the home rule movement 
began to fragment. 

Nonetheless, the expectation 
was that home rule would come at 
some point, and from 1912 it looked 
imminent. Finding themselves 
dependent upon Irish nationalist 


parliamentary votes, the Liberal 
Party, now led by Herbert Asquith, 
rather reluctantly introduced a Home 
Rule Bill for Ireland and, following 
the recent abolition of its power to 
veto legislation, the Tory-dominated 
House of Lords could only delay it 
for two years. 

Those forces of ‘advanced 
nationalism’, as it was known, to 
the left of the home rule movement 
- Fenians, cultural enthusiasts, 
language __ revivalists, _ socialists, 
proponents of abstention from the 
imperial parliament at Westminster 
gathered around Arthur Griffith’s 
small Sinn Féin party - all made their 
calculations for the future on the basis 
of what would happen next, once 
home rule was conceded. Radicalising 
its implications would be the work 
of the next generation. As the liberal 
Unionist MP, Horace Plunkett, put it, 
“Tt is a commonplace of Irish politics 
that men are sent to Westminster for 
the sole purpose of getting home 
rule, and that a wholly different class 
of men would be sent to an Irish 
parliament to work home rule.” The 
aim was to push onwards towards 
ultimate sovereign independence. 

We tend to think of national 
sovereignty giving rise to statehood 
but it is often the other way round. 
The aim of Irish nationalism was to 
acquire a state, even in attenuated 
form, and from this advance 
position win sovereignty. This was 
the necessarily unstated promise 
of the home rule leaders and the 
open ambition of the ‘advanced 
nationalists’. It was World War I that 
made this nation-building by ruse, 
pretending that milk-and-water home 
rule would satisfy Irish nationalist 
aspirations, finally untenable. With 
home rule on the statute book at the 
outbreak of war, if not yet enacted, 
the Home Rule Party and its leader, 
John Redmond, had their bluff called. 
They had their secure promise of a 
Dublin parliament, so what now of 
their years of lip-service? Would they 
rally behind the United Kingdom 
flag on the battlefields of France and 
Belgium? It had never been expected 
that the question would be put so 
hard and so quickly. There was no 
opportunity for a decent interval, in 
which Britain could get used to the 
idea that home rule had not actually 
settled the Irish question for good. 
Failure to support British imperialism 
at this key moment might lead to 
home rule never being enacted. 
Redmond might himself have got 
high on his own supply, after so many 
years of promising British politicians 
Irish loyalty in the event of home rule. 


Rebellion 


Advanced nationalists were horrified 
when on behalf on the Irish nation 
Redmond announced that, of course, 
home rule was a definitive satisfaction 
of Irish nationalist aspirations and that 
Irishmen should therefore loyally join 
the British army to fight Germany. 
This could no longer be written off 
as pabulum for a British audience, 
qualified by a nod and a wink to the 
audience at home. The Parnell trick 
would no longer work. “We know 
only one definition of freedom,” said 
Patrick Pearse, a separatist who had 
formerly supported the home rule 
agitation. “Let no man blaspheme 
the cause that the dead generations 
of Ireland served by giving it any 
other name and definition than their 
name and their definition.” This was 
the unalloyed Fenian definition: 
republican separatism. 

Most horrifying, the Irish National 
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Volunteers organisation - set up 
in 1913 to be the army of the new 
Ireland, entirely independent from the 
impudent authority of the crown - was 
encouraged to join the British army as 
comrades in arms, if not (due to war 
office contempt for Irish nationalism) 
its own division. The Volunteers 
split and the growing minority that 
refused Redmond’s blandishments 
were en masse in favour of rebellion, 
if for no other reason than to assert 
Irish refusal to be assimilated into 
the British Borg. They were a ready 
tool for a conspiratorial inner circle 
determined to strike a blow, 

Pearse was a key figure in the 
Easter Rebellion of 1916 and in his 
last pamphlet, with the due caution 
of konspiratsiia, he enumerated the 
political forces of the nationalist 
movement the rising was based upon: 


. the spiritual and imaginative 
part of that movement, embodied 
in our day in the Gaelic League; 

the specifically democratic 
part of that movement, embodied 
to-day in the more virile labour 
organisations; ... [and] Fenianism, 
the noblest and most terrible 
manifestation of this unconquered 
nation.* 


Amongst the leaders of 1916, Pearse 
was the first representative of the 
Gaelic League  cultural-nationalist 
ferment (he had edited its newspaper), 
while James Connolly was prominent 
within labour nationalism, as that 
indomitable old veteran, Tom Clarke, 
was within Fenianism. With 13 
others, they would be executed after 
the suppression of the rebellion. 

Within a year, explicit 
separatism had blossomed into a 
mass movement, as Home Rule 
rushed into obsolescence. The 52 
varieties of poetic effusion, earnest 
educationalism, feminism, sexual 
liberalism, socialism, syndicalism and 
eccentricity that had characterised 
the advanced nationalist counter- 
culture in the years before 1914 
were sublated into a mass movement 
that looked like a radicalised edition 
of Parnell’s| “true revolutionary 
movement”. Eamon de Valera - the 
surviving rebel commandant of 1916 
who in 1917 was elected president of 
Sinn Féin - was in many respects a 
personification of the new generation: 
somewhat narrowly logical (he was 
an adept mathematician); hostile to 
secret-society organisation that came 
under the ban of the Catholic church; 
instrumental rather than heroic in his 
attitude to armed struggle; focused 
on Irish sovereign statehood rather 
than social transformation; favouring 
ascetic self-improvement and cultural 
pride for the farmer more than the 
avant-garde explorations of the 
bohemian intellectual. He “had never 
read anything of my father’s, and had 
no idea what my father was like”, 
according to Nora Connolly, James’s 
daughter. 

What transpired is now regularly 
described as a ‘revolution’. This 
was rarely a term used by those who 
fought in the War of Independence 
(it barely features in the memoirs 
industriously gathered by the Irish 
state’s Bureau of Military History). 
Talk of the ‘Irish Revolution’, which 
is now ubiquitous, seems to have 
first emerged in the 1970s from the 
Cambridge School of History, which 
liked to ascribe jejune revolutionism 
to any excess of political enthusiasm 
outside august circles of political 
authority. JGA  Pocock’s _loftily 
identified “the Irish Revolution of 
1911-22” as “the first terrorist war 
of modern times’’.* By the late 1980s 
it was being applied to this episode 
of Irish history with caution, but 
growing enthusiasm. The context now 
was the bicentenary of the French 
Revolution and a_historiographical 
neo-psychologism of revolution, 
owing much to Hippolyte Taine and 


Gustave le Bon, which denigrated the 
barbaric passions of the mob.* 

With the collapse of Soviet 
‘communism’, however, revolution 
cameback into fashionasalegitimation 
of bourgeois constitutionalism. The 
so-called Colour Revolutions of the 
early 21st century, wafted along by 
the CIA, were a pleasing performance 
for establishment drones. When 
the time rolled round, the ‘Irish 
Revolution? was a _ convenient 
cover-all label for Ireland’s ‘Decade 
of Commemorations’ (from the 
introduction of the Home Rule 
Bill in 1912 to the Civil War). But 
it also reinforced the idea of Irish 
independenceandpartitionasaprocess 
largely endogenous (Britain floats 
free, as Ireland recomposes), time- 
limited (pre-revolution was ‘normal’ 
rather than, as widely seen at the time, 
the most jarring contradiction in the 
world’s largest empire), creatively 
popular (anticipations of second- 
wave feminism, identity-politics and 
the modern ethic of ‘decolonising’ - 
in reality nugatory at the time - could 
be written into the titles/deeds of 
the state), and entire unto itself (the 
Northern Ireland Troubles were a 
discrete and embarrassing episode). 


Markers of 
revolution 


Most markers we identify with 
revolution do not apply very well to the 
Irish case. The classic ‘insurrection’ 
or journées - masses flooding onto 
the streets to purge or intimidate the 
political classes - was never a feature, 
outside the sectarian riots of Ulster 
at any rate. The iconographic image 
of the struggle for many years was 
of the faithful kneeling in prayer 
outside prisons holding _ patriots. 
Such memoria are unfashionable 
now, but they are not an inaccurate 
representation of the characteristic 
Irish popular mobilisations of the 
time. 

Class politics was largely sundered 
from the political process, the IRA 
refusing to take sides in the upsurge 
of wage-militancy, and  labour- 
movement strikes against ‘militarism’ 
were carefully set at an oblique angle 
to the struggle over sovereignty. 
There was, of course, a class aspect to 
the struggle. Lionel Fleming recalled 
an illustrative anecdote, told to him 
by his unionist landowning father, of 
an “inexcusable indiscretion at a tea 
party he attended”: 


a British officer revealed 
casually that a local landowner had 
done him a good turn by supplying 
him with certain information. 
When one of the company signalled 
him to stop talking, the officer was 
quite indignant. “Why,” he said. 
“We're all loyal here, aren’t we?” 
So they were, except, of course, for 
the parlour maid, and within a day 
or so that landowner was forced 
out of the country.® 


Nonetheless, this was rather typically 
passive resistance - the cutting edge 
very definitely left to the IRA. 
Political ideology did not 
fundamentally alter in the period, 
though the strategic route of march 
was remapped along _ straighter 
lines. The chief secretary of Ireland, 
Augustine Birrell, excusing himself 
in the aftermath of the 1916 Rising, 
was largely correct when he wrote: 


The spirit of what is today called 
Sinn Féinism is mainly composed 
of old hatreds and distrust of 
the British connection, always 
noticeable in all classes, and in 
all places, varying in degree, 
and finding different ways of 
expression, but always there as the 
background of Irish politics and 
character.’ 


aim of national 
underpinned by 


The ultimate 
sovereignty 


Gaelicism was present before 1912, 
as it was after 1922. To some extent, 
the period produced a fairly long- 
lasting stasis rather than revolutionary 
or indeed  counterrevolutionary 
transformation. Connolly’s prediction 
of a “carnival of reaction” on both 
sides of the border is well known, 
but the outcome was rather more a 
crystallisation of late Victorian mores 
until the tectonic plates began shifting 
again in the 1960s. 

Ireland was in fact fairly unusual 
in having such a solid pan-class 
support for Irish statehood before 
that state came into existence. The 
United States had to fight a civil 
war to preserve territorial integrity. 
Caudillismo - intermittent and low- 
level armed conflict based around 
military strongmen with irregular or 
provincial armies - wracked Latin 
American states in the 19th century. 
In forming Germany, Prussia had 
to conquer the hostile independent 
states of Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, 
Wiirttemberg, Hesse, Hesse-Kassel, 
Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, Nassau, 
Saxe-Meiningen, Reuss-Greiz, 
Schaumburg-Lippe and Frankfurt. 
The Italian south was not pacified by 
the north for many years after Italian 
unification. The later ‘nation-states’ 
of Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia 
would not survive into the 2lst 
century. Most post-imperial states in 
the global south for decades amounted 
to little more than capital cities with 
their arterial roads and_ railways, 
barely making an impress on the 
hinterland. Nationalist mythology is 
that the nation makes the state. Much 
more usual is that state makes (or fails 
to make) the nation. 

Back in the 19th century, the 
Fenians had spoken of the ‘Irish 
Republic, Virtually Established’. 
This was not quite as grandiloquent 
as it sounds. The popular political 
consensus in Ireland for generations 
before statehood was the achievement 
of the maximally independent state. 
This, of course, was limited largely to 
Catholic Ireland. The border ofthe Irish 
nation wriggled through the streets of 
Belfast and the hamlets of Armagh. 
An Austro-Marxist analysis could 
have favoured a cultural autonomy 
for Ireland’s two nationalities within 
the state, be it the United Kingdom 
or Ireland. The Leninist strategy 
did in fact seek to leverage Irish 
separatism against the power of the 
United Kingdom state and, at least 
by the logical extrapolation of the 
strategy as outlined, if an established 
all-Ireland state became the target 
of revolutionary mining, Leninism 
might have mandated support for 
Ulster Protestant separatism from 
Dublin rule. Connolly hoped that the 
intelligentsia could be inveigled into 
confusing Gaelic romanticism for 
socialism. 

All, in practice, acknowledged the 
dour fact - a commonplace of 19th 
century opinion shared by Marx - that 
Irish nationhood was deep-rooted, 
basically ineradicable, and requiring 
only the grace or discomfiting of 
Britain to be ultimately realised. “I 
used to think the separation of Ireland 
from England impossible. I now think 
it inevitable,” Marx wrote to Engels 
in 1867.8 “International socialism 
can as little begrudge its sympathies 
for an independent Ireland as for an 
independent Hungary or Poland,” 
wrote Kautsky in 1922.° 

There is a striking scene in the 
classic 1946 Powell and Pressbuger 
film, A matter of life and death. David 
Niven plays an RAF pilot, shot down 
and hovering between this world 
and the next. His spirit finds himself 
on trial before a celestial court. The 
prosecutor, a veteran of the American 
Revolutionary War, — introduces 
the ghostly members of the jury, 
gleefully pointing out why they have 
ill-will towards the British crown: 
Jean-Marie Barrault (“centuries of 
war between Britain and France’’), 


Gregorius Johannes Bund (“the Boer 
War”), Ivan Burdei (“the Crimean 
War’), Chang Chi Min (“England’s 
occupation of Peking in 1857”), 
Rana Tejpalal (“think of India”). 
Finally rises “James Monahan, Irish’, 
wearing a trench coat. The prosecutor 
simply smiles; there is nothing that 
needs be said. 


Lessons 


If Irish hostility to British rule was 
indulged as pre-destination, Ulster 
unionism was never endearing to 
progressives in the same way. The 
prominence of its aristocratic and 
landed leadership, the imperial 
dependence of its shipbuilding and 
linen exporting bourgeoisie, and 
the Orangeism of its working class 
and farmer base - all near co-equal 
bulwarks of the unionist political 
amalgam up until the late eclipse 
of its gentry leadership at the end 
of the 1960s - were not sufficiently 
complicated by the powerful 
proletarian ethic of industrial Belfast. 
It takes Spiked levels of perversity 
to claim the 1912 Ulster Covenant 
or even the 1974 Ulster Workers 
Council general strike against mild 
cross-border bodies as inspirational 
examples of class mobilisation. 

Socialists tended to see Irish 
nationalist fixation as ultimately self- 
negating - at least, once satisfied by 
statehood, it could be expected to 
simmer down and open up space 
for class politics. This proved to be 
a gradual enough development, not 
least due to the ‘unfinished business’ 
of partition, but it was hard to see how 
Ulster unionism, governing without 
consensus the permanently alienated 
Catholic minority in Northern Ireland, 
could ever for long take its eye off the 
border. : 

In 1918, Dail Eireann’ was 
elected by piggy-backing on the 
Westminster election (contrary to 
fashionable opinion, the nationalist- 
socialist Constance Markievicz was 
not the first female MP elected to 
Westminster; she stood as a candidate 
for the Dail and never intended to 
take a seat in a parliament illegally 
claiming jurisdiction over Ireland, 
as she saw it). The Dail affirmed 
Irish independence and established 
a cabinet government. Much of 
Ireland’s local government, controlled 
by nationalists since democratisation 
in 1898, pledged allegiance. Dail 
courts circumvented the royal courts 
of justice. The Irish Volunteers, soon 
universally known as the IRA, was 
both army and police for Ireland’s 
democratic state. 

Britain refused to recognise the 
new dispensation and, after the 
failure of Irish diplomacy to secure 
international recognition at the post- 
war peace negotiations at Paris 
(though the Soviet Federation did so 
recognise), the IRA gradually opened 
armed hostilities against crown forces. 
“There is in Ireland at this moment 
only one lawful authority,” De Valera 
told the Dail in 1919, “and that 
authority is the elected government 
of the Irish Republic.”!° He ratified 
the IRA as a “regular state force”, a 
“national army of defence”’."! 

Ulster unionism had by this time 
given up its earlier ambition of 
saving all of Ireland from nationalist 
self-government and retreated to its 
redoubt of the six north-east counties 
- the greatest amount of territory 
compatible with a secure Protestant 
majority, ofabout two-thirds. The most 
convulsive violence took place here, 
with mass rioting and inter-gang gun 
battles absent elsewhere. In the rest 
of Ireland, guerrilla warfare evolved 
as a consequence of the balance 
of military forces. Britain held off 
negotiating with the representatives 
of the Dail until Northern Ireland 
had been consolidated and it could 
reasonably say that it existed as a fact 
of life. It is noticeable that there was 
no major constituency in the Dail 


that saw any way to bring Northern 
Ireland down in the short term. 
Debates of the Treaty between Britain 
and Ireland, therefore, centred on 
British insistence that their monarch 
remain head of the Irish state and 
that Irish independence be limited to 
the equivalent of ‘dominion status’, 
such as Canada enjoyed, and by the 
retention of specified Irish ports for 
the Royal Navy. Painful at the time, 
these concessions to Britain were 
eroded or removed by Ireland in the 
1920s and 1930s. Independent Ireland 
formally became a republic again in 
1949. 

The ‘Irish Revolution’ is best seen 
perhaps as the realisation of Irish 
statehood and a small international 
war between an Irish nation already 
fully in existence, if not co-extensive 
with the population of Ireland, and a 
British nation sufficiently inchoate 
that it could, with admittedly ill 
grace, finally let most of Ireland 
go. Insistence upon the nominal 
supremacy of the crown and the 
potentially material limitations on 
Irish sovereignty imposed by the 
treaty (though these limitations fairly 
soon proved unenforceable) came at 
the price of an Irish civil war, fairly 
small-scale, being mostly a collision 
within the IRA rather that internecine 
blood-letting beyond the military 
cadre. It allowed Northern Ireland to 
consolidate, satisfied British public 
opinion that they were escaping a 
morass, and helpfully distracted from 
what was in reality an embarrassing 
blow to British prestige. 

It would be excessively dogmatic 
to deny Ireland some kind of 
revolution in this period. But there 
are risks attendant to doing so. It is 
not a matter that revolutions must 
be glorious. In fact they are often 
messy, traumatic affairs. But they are 
profoundly transformative in their 
impact - not always reconfiguring 
the mode of production perhaps, but 
always transforming public opinion. 
The American Revolution made 
Englishmen and women in the North 
American colonies into Americans. 
The English Civil War and Glorious 
Revolution instantiated a market- 
based parliamentary constitution 
and established the venerable model 
for capitalist modernity. The French 
Revolution kicked off an international 
process of democratisation that has 
unspooled ever since. The Russian 
Revolution statified (and ultimately 
stultified) a mode of Marxist 
socialism. The Chinese Revolution 
shattered the carapace of a centuries- 
old civilisational form. 

Mass transformation of 
consciousness characterised _ all 
these processes. Irish independence 
contributed to the end of empire, 
though it cannot quite be seen as either 
a trigger or a fundamental cause. But 
it was the realisation rather than the 
forging of an Irish consciousness @ 
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Open and honest debate 


The CPGB’s first online winter school proved to be a real success. James Harvey reports 


ast weekend saw the first 
Winter Communist University, 
onducted under the broad 
heading, ‘After the US presidential 


election: consequences and 
considerations’. 
The CPGB’s Communist 


University has been a regular feature 
of the leftwing summer for more than 
30 years, but this was our first winter 
event. Although something of an 
experiment and held online because 
of the lockdown, it was successful 
at a number of levels. Attendance 
at the sessions ranged from 50 to 
135 comrades. The fact that it was 
online allowed comrades from all 
over Britain and further afield - in 
the United States, Ireland, Norway, 
Turkey and the Netherlands - to take 
part in our discussions and share their 
ideas and experiences. 

Not only were the talks and 
introductions of a high level, but the 
contributions and questions from the 
audience greatly enhanced the serious 
and comradely atmosphere. There 
was real debate and disagreement, 
and the participation by comrades 


from a variety of positions, including 
Trotskyists and left communists, 
added to the range of ideas we heard 


1. America in 
turmoil 

The sessions began with a talk by 
Donald Parkinson from the American 
magazine, Cosmonaut, on “The crisis 
in the United States and the prospects 
for the left’. In his introduction 
Donald outlined some of the political, 
economic and public-health features 
of the current crisis, emphasising 
levels of political violence and 
polarisation not seen in the US since 
the 1960s. He particularly drew 
attention to the significance of the 
confrontation between the forces of 
the state and the Black Lives Matter 
movement, along with the growth of 
the far-right currents which took part 
in the ‘march on the Capitol’. 

The continued deindustrialisation 
of the American economy and the 
severe contraction of expectations 
about the future of the ‘American 
way’, especially amongst the young, 
have had a major impact since the 


financial crash of 2008. The crisis 
in bourgeois politics, comrade 
Parkinson suggested, was especially 
acute, as revealed in the challenges 
to ‘mainstream politics’ from the very 
different campaigns of Donald Trump 
and Bernie Sanders. Moreover, 
Trump’s successful electoral 
mobilisation and the continuing 
strength of his support base in the 
2020 presidential election shows 
that this political crisis has not been 
resolved in any way. 

In both Donald’s opening 
contribution and the discussion that 
followed much of the focus was on 
the nature of Sanders’ politics and the 
failure of the left to develop a political 
voice for the working class. Comrade 
Parkinson argued that the Sanders’ 
campaign had found an echo amongst 
some unions and sections of the 
working class, although he stressed 
the severe limitations of Bernie 
Sanders’ ‘socialism’. However, his 
electoral campaigns had stimulated 
growth in membership and support 
for the Democratic Socialists of 
America, creating a movement where 


Marxists could intervene and find an 
audience for revolutionary ideas. 

The American left had been 
incapable in responding to the 
Sanders campaign and the various 
political currents that had arisen 
since 2016. Thus supporters of the 
Jacobin magazine uncritically tailed 
Sanders, whilst others, such as the 
Marxist Centre, ignored the Sanders 
movement and concentrated instead 
on local campaigns, ‘base-building’ 
and direct action rather than politics 
as such. Donald Parkinson and 
other comrades from the US who 
contributed to the session were 
clear about the bourgeois nature of 
the Democrats, and how its power 
structures ensured that Sanders would 
never be nominated as presidential 
candidate. Those in control of the 
Democrats wanted a candidate who 
could beat Trump and they stressed 
unity at all costs. Similar moods 
influenced sections of the left, who 
argued that the current ratchet to the 
right was a precursor to fascism and, 
in effect, called for a popular front and 
a vote for Joe Biden as the lesser of 


two evils. 

Given the January 6 events in 
Washington, much of the discussion 
turned on the nature of the Trump 
movement and how far it represented 
the danger of fascism. Most comrades 
rejected this analysis, arguing that 
fascism had arisen historically as 
a counterrevolutionary movement 
only when the working class posed 
a serious threat to the constitutional 
order and the capitalist system: 
despite the depth of polarisation and 
the increasing opposition to the status 
quo, the US was not yet at that stage. 

Taking up a theme that would 
emerge in other sessions throughout 
the weekend, comrade Parkinson 
argued that American Marxists needed 
to campaign for an independent, 
class-based, mass socialist party. The 
limitations and failure of the Sanders 
campaign had left many in the DSA 
adrift and looking for an alternative, 
socialist strategy. He concluded by 
stressing that relying on spontaneous 
movements and hyper-activism were 
not the ways of creating an alternative 
for the working class. Whilst Marxists 
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would continue to work in the 
DSA, their strategy was a 12-step 
programme to “break Democratic 
addiction” and build instead a party 
committed to the minimum and 
maximum revolutionary programme 
of classical Marxism. 


2. A system in crisis 


Hillel Ticktin’s session on ‘Systems 
and hegemons: can relative decline be 
reversed?’ provided a useful overview 
on the nature of contemporary 
imperialism. Hillel began by defining 
the concept of decline and outlining 
the historical development of 
capitalism in its imperialist phase. He 
highlighted the significant differences 
in the form that the export of capital 
takes inearly 2 1 st-century imperialism 
and the changing methods of political 
and economic control deployed by the 
world hegemon, the United States. 

Comrade Ticktin focussed on the 
developing rivalry between the US 
and China and how that indicated 
the relative decline of American 
imperialism. The US drew China 
into the world market and assumed it 
could be ‘controlled’ as a protégé. But 
the expansion of Chinese economic 
and political power has gone much 
further than US capitalism wanted 
and, although the Biden presidency 
will be more subtle in its containment 
strategy than Donald Trump’s, it is 
now too late for the US to control 
China. 

The central theme of Hillel’s talk 
was the relationship between the 
concept of decline and transition 
in Marxist political economy and 
the importance of the monopoly 
form in contemporary capitalism. 
Although the 1917 revolution had 
changed the whole aspect of the 
global economy and politics, the 
failure of the revolution to spread and 
consolidate internationally, resulting 
in a Stalinoid form in the USSR, had 
stalled the process of transition. The 
form of transition, proto-planning 
and monopoly remain present in 
capitalism, but the next step in the 
process of transition to socialism 
is still to be taken. Politically and 
socially the justifications for the 
existence of capitalism and the rule 
of a capitalist elite have withered 
away, comrade Ticktin argued, 
and will continue to appear more 
threadbare in an era of global crisis 
parallel to the great depression. This 
period is characterised by low or zero 
profits, increasing monopolisation, 
falling living standards in the 
developed economies and increased 
immiseration in the developing world. 

The discussion that followed 
considered a wide range of issues, 
including the long-term impact of 
Covid on the world economy, the 
nature of US-China rivalry and the 
possibilities of war, and the political 
impact of decline in the advanced 
capitalist countries. Comrade Ticktin 
agreed that, whilst there was a form 
of great power rivalry between the US 
and China, nuclear war between them 
was unlikely. Although, despite its 
relative decline, the US was still the 
dominant military power, given the 
inter-penetration of the two countries’ 
economies, it would be more prepared 
to make concessions to China than 
fight a ‘traditional’ imperialist war. 

Other comrades argued _ that, 
although China was integrated into 
the world economy, the tendency 
was for the creation of regional trade 
zones and rivalries between the main 
capitalist blocs. Jack Conrad was 
sceptical as to whether China could 
become the world hegemon in place 
of the US: China would not become an 
advanced capitalist economy with the 
US leaving it alone, while it pursued 
this course. Britain, for example, 
was shifting towards open hostility 
to China and comrade Conrad saw 
conflict ahead. 

The key role of the working 
class was central to this discussion. 


If the capitalist class was showing 
signs of decline, whilst capitalism 
itself was over-ripe for transition, 
could the working class carry out 
its historical role of transforming 
society globally? If capitalism was 
facing a fundamental economic and 
ecological crisis, did the failure of the 
socialist revolution to date point to the 
mutual exhaustion of both classes and 
a future of barbarism? 

All comrades agreed that the 
absence of the working class as the 
bearer of the socialist project in the 
contemporary world was a key factor 
in what had become the permanent 
crisis of the capitalist system. How 
the left reacts to this situation and 
whether it can build an international 
working class movement to end 
the stalemate and transform society 
remains the decisive issue. 


3. The continuing 
ethnic cleansing of 
Palestine 


Given the ongoing witch-hunt and 
the attempts to identify anti-Zionism 
with anti-Semitism, Ilan Pappé’s 
session was a timely reminder about 
the nature of Zionism as a settler- 
colonial movement, whose historic 
and contemporary aims, following 
the pattern of European colonisation 
since the 17th century, are to replace 
one population in Palestine with 
another. 

In reviewing the history of Zionism 
since the 19th century comrade Pappé 
showed that ethnic cleansing of the 
existing Palestinian population was 
an inevitable outcome of the Zionist 
project from the outset, although the 
real programme of replacement was 
not possible until the formation of the 
Israeli state in 1948. He set the creation 
of this state in the context of British 
imperialism’s changing _ priorities 
in the Middle East following World 
War II, with the first phase of ethnic 
cleansing in the urban areas taking 
place under the British occupation 
of Palestine. The result was that by 
1949 around 50% of the Palestinian 
population had been expelled from 
their homes. The imperialist powers 
accepted the Israeli narrative and 
supported this form of state-building 
as being in the great powers’ interests 
in the region. 

The 1967 war gave the Israeli state 
its final pretext to occupy the whole of 
Palestine - the so-called West Bank - 
and complete its colonisation project. 
However, this opportunity also 
brought dangers in the shape of the 
increased Palestinian population now 
under Zionist control. Dealing with 
this democratic and demographic 
problem became the central issue for 
successive Israeli governments. They 
did this by disguising ethnic cleansing 
and displacement of the Palestinian 
population by ‘settlers’ as a series of 
peace agreements and a process to 
create a two-state solution, such as the 
1995 Oslo Accords. 

The Israeli state’s success in 
propagating this myth internationally 
poses amajor problem for Palestinians 
and those campaigning for the national 
rights of the Palestinian people, 
Pappé argued. The deliberate lies and 
conflation of anti-Zionism with anti- 
Semitism are just the most egregious 
example of this misinformation, 
along with arguments suggesting that 
the conflict in Palestine is essentially 
religious or is between two national 
movements with conflicting and 
equally legitimate claims to the same 
territory. Zionist claims that Israel is 
‘the only democracy in the Middle 
East’ are also used to deny the reality 
of the occupation and colonisation 
that produces an apartheid state. 

The discussion that followed 
largely focussed on Ilan Pappé’s 
support for a democratic and socialist 
‘one-state solution’, the nature of 
that state, the forces that existed 
to bring such a state into existence 


and the wider context of the Arab 
revolution. Comrade Pappé suggested 
that, although the third generation of 
settlers had become an established 
population, a non-Zionist Jewish 
nationalism was an oxymoron, since 
the claims of Jewish nationalism 
were those of colonisers. While some 
comrades argued that the Jewish 
Hebrew-speaking population had 
national rights that might be addressed 
through a federal arrangement, others 
emphasised that the essential dynamic 
for a democratic resolution of the 
Palestinian national question lay in 
the wider politics of the region and 
the perspective of a revolutionary 
transformation of Palestine and the 
Arab world more generally. 

Given the history of the defeats 
inflicted on the Palestinian people, 
the relative strength of the Israeli state 
and the complex links between Israel/ 
Palestine and the rest of the Middle 
East, it was clear the national struggle 
could not be won by the Palestinian 
movement alone, but, of necessity, 
had to be part of a much broader 
revolutionary process that swept 
aside both the Zionist colonising state 
and the reactionary monarchies and 
dictatorships of the Arab world. 


4. Bankruptcy of 
left Labourism 


Jack Conrad’s session dealt with 
one of the most important questions 
facing Marxists in Britain - the nature 
of the Labour Party and its official 
left. Comrade Conrad looked at the 
history of the ‘Corbyn project’ and 
the events that culminated in Labour’s 
election defeat in December 2019 
and the election of Keir Starmer in 
2020. These defeats, he suggested, 
had dealt a body blow to those on the 
left who put the election of a Labour 
government at the centre of their 
strategy for achieving ‘socialism’. 

Developing the arguments 
advanced in the theses to be presented 
at the forthcoming Labour Left 
Alliance conference on the crisis in 
the Labour Party, comrade Conrad 
focussed most of his attention on 
the political and organisational 
weaknesses of the official left.' The 
politics of the official left, as embodied 
in the 2017 election manifesto, 
were far from radical and really 
represented an essentially managed 
and reformed version of capitalism. 
The constitutional order remained 
intact and there was no challenge to 
the entrenched power of the state and 
the capitalist class in general. 

Even so, if Corbyn had gained 
a parliamentary majority, he would 
have been faced with tremendous 
opposition from both within and 
without his party. The state machine 
would have sabotaged his programme, 
the United States would have applied 
all kinds of pressure to bring a Labour 
government to heel and the capitalist 
class would have actively worked to 
undermine even the most timid of 
reforms. All this assumes that Corbyn 
would even have been called to 
Buckingham Palace to kiss hands in 
the event of a Labour majority - the 
likely outcome would probably have 
been a Parliamentary Labour Party 
coup to overthrow the democratically 
elected leader and replace him with 
a pro-capitalist stooge, such as Keir 
Starmer. 

The experience of Corbynism 
had exposed both the nature of the 
Labour Party as a bourgeois workers’ 
party and that it cannot become an 
instrument for achieving socialism 
though piecemeal reforms or capitalist 
legality. The last five years have 
shown that the left can advance and 
gain widespread support in the party, 
but that the bourgeoisie and their allies 
within the Labour movement will not 
countenance even reformist policies, 
unless we conduct a revolutionary 
struggle to achieve them. Despite 
the hopes of many ordinary leftwing 
members of the party, the official left 


is incapable of such a struggle. 

This congenital unwillingness 
to fight is not simply the product of 
individual careerism or cowardice 
by individual left MPs or leading 
activists, comrade Conrad argued. It 
is a result of the reformist perspective 
of even the best left Labourites that 
the election of a Labour government 
is the central strategic goal and to 
which all else must be subordinated. 
It is this strategy which produces the 
calls for unity and the absolute priority 
given to maintaining the Labour Party 
intact. 

These calls for unity reveal the 
symbiotic relationship between the 
official left and the Labour right. The 
role of the left is to attract socialists 
and hold out the hope of a future 
radical left Labour government: the 
role of the Labour right is to act as a 
safe ‘second eleven’ for capitalism and 
ensure that this never happens! In this 
way the left provides an invaluable 
cover for the right, the capitalist 
system and the constitutional order in 
Britain. What is crucial is the building 
of a Marxist party, a mass Communist 
Party that can transform the Labour 
Party into a permanent united front 
but does not depend on, or bank on, 
working inside the Labour Party. 

Jack’s critique of official Labour 
leftism prompted a good debate on 
the historic role of the Labour Party 
as a bourgeois workers’ party and 
the type of alternative that Marxists 
should pose. Some comrades who 
took a left communist position argued 
that Labour will always hold back a 
genuine socialist movement and that 
its history in the 20th century shows 
its role as an auxiliary capitalist party. 
The Attlee government - for many 
on the Labour left the model for 
their politics - was pro-imperialist 
and acted to reform, not transform, 
capitalism. For these comrades, 
Labour was a purely capitalist party 
that could play no part in the struggle 
for socialism. 

Other contributions took up this 
theme by questioning whether we 
could build a revolutionary alternative 
to Labour, given the nature of political 
consciousness today. Were these 
demands directed solely at existing 
left groups or could they find a wider 
hearing? 

Tony Greenstein suggested that 
the conditions are not right for 
a revolutionary party, given the 


defeats of the last 30 years and the 
decomposition of the working class. 
To avoid a complete rout, especially 
when we are faced with a move to 
the right politically, we need to rally 
the best elements of the Corbyn 
movement and build a_ socialist 
campaign embracing comrades both 
inside and outside the Labour Party. 
Alan Gibson agreed with Jack Conrad 
that the wider class struggle was 
reflected in the Labour Party and it 
was necessary for Marxists to engage 
with the movement as it exists. But, he 
argued, we should not simply support 
left-reformist positions or argue that 
Labour could become a united front 
of a special kind. Instead, our explicit 
aim must be to destroy Labour as 
an organ of reformism within the 
working class movement. 

In support of comrade Conrad, 
Mike Macnair and Moshé Machover 
argued that the demand for a 
united front of a special kind was 
a prescriptive, not a descriptive, 
demand. The Corbyn movement was 
another front in the class war and, as 
such, it was worth taking part in this 
struggle. However, Moshe argued, 
those disappointed leftwingers who 
are leaving the party and trying to set 
up a Labour Party mark two will only 
succeed in building yet another left- 
reformist obstacle in the road to real 


revolutionary politics. 
What was good about this 
discussion was the _ searching 


nature of the questions posed by all 
comrades who took part. While we 
could correctly criticise the official 
left for its failures and refusal to 
fight, comrades also asked why the 
revolutionary left had failed to grow in 
any significant numbers as a result of 
the crisis in left reformism. Given the 
clarity of its analysis and programme, 
why is Labour Party Marxists not a 
much stronger force in the party? 

In summing up, Jack Conrad 
responded to the criticisms of the left- 
communist and Trotskyist comrades 
by arguing that that the Corbyn influx 
into Labour had been a real movement 
of the working class and that to stand 
aside when the bourgeoisie and their 
Labour allies were organising against 
it was to abstain from the class 
struggle. Marxists had to join the 
fight, not stand aside. 

However, left Labourism was not 
the road to socialism, and neither is 
a halfway house or a Labour Party 
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mark two. Given the nature of the 
political, economic and ecological 
crisis that we are facing, this is not the 
time for confused politics or partial, 
watered-down demands: the central 
aim must remain the building of a 
mass Marxist party committed to a 
revolutionary programme. Although 
the Labour Party and the trade unions 
are important sites of struggle, it is 
important not to put all our eggs in 
one basket. Whilst the analysis and 
strategy of the LPM comrades was 
correct and their interventions - both 
at Labour conferences and throughout 
the party more generally - have been 
very effective, the growth of the forces 
of Marxism in the party has been 
minimal. However, the revolutionary 
politics of Marxism remain the only 
realistic programme and _ strategy 
for the working class in the era of 
fundamental capitalist crisis. 


5. Middle East after 
the US elections 


In a joint session comrades Moshé 
Machover and Yassamine Mather 
considered the impact of a Biden 
presidency on the changing politics of 
the Middle East. Comrade Machover 
looked at both Israeli internal politics 
and foreign policy. Internally he 
showed the relationship between 
the superficially individual impact 
of Netanyahu and Trump and the 
underlying objective _ processes. 
There had been a continuing shift to 
the right and the extreme colonial- 
settler position had been strengthened 
throughout Israeli society. However, 
although left Zionism was dwindling 
away, Likud was also fragmenting, 
and Netanyahu faced increasing 
opposition from the right, as he faced 
yet another election. 

In terms of foreign policy, although 
the recent alignment between Israel 
and various Arab states was presented 
as a new development - a parting gift 
from Trump to his strongest supporter 
Netanyahu - Moshe — suggested 
that these ‘new’ relationships were 
largely a formalisation of existing, 
albeit undeclared, connections and 
were obtained in return for various 
diplomatic and military benefits given 
to the UAE, Morocco and Sudan 
by the US. Despite Saudi Arabia’s 
unofficial, though rather open links 
to Israel, the kingdom has not joined 
the list of countries establishing 
diplomatic relations with Israel. 

For comrade Machover the most 


interesting feature of this process were 
the “dogs that didn’t bark” - namely 
the reaction of the Arab masses. He 
argued that 20 years ago we would 
have expected widespread and large 
demonstrations throughout the Arab 
world supporting Palestine and 
opposing links with Israel. Palestine 
was the central issue and a symbol 
of the exploitation and domination of 
the Arab world by US imperialism. 
Now the Palestinian question has 
receded as a means of mobilising the 
Arab masses, and the dictatorships 
and monarchies in the region can 
ignore the dire situation facing the 
Palestinian people. In the short term 
this position will not change. 

Yassamine Mather looked at 
the impact of Biden’s election on 
the future of US-Iran relations. If 
Trump had won, she suggested, 
more sanctions would have been 
applied. Much attention has been 
focussed on the future of the nuclear 
deal and whether Biden can resume 
negotiations. _ Comrade Mather 
believed that any future negotiations 
will be drawn out and will be closely 
connected to attempts by the Iranian 
leadership to lessen the burden of 
economic sanctions, which, given 
the dire state of the economy, are 
the central issue for the stability of 
the Islamic Republic. The regime is 
facing considerable internal pressure 
from a restive young population (80% 
are under 25 years), who are resentful 
at the corruption at the top of the state 
and growing economic and social 
inequalities within Iranian society. 

Yassamine also commented on 
the disastrous approach of the exiled 
left opposition to the regime. Many 
former members of the Iranian left 
were ‘critically supporting’ Trump 
and advocating ‘regime change’ by the 
US. Their politics merely echoed the 
human rights propaganda of various 
CIA front campaigns. Although many 
of the younger generation in Iran 
lack any strategy and are disdainful 
towards organised politics, comrade 
Mather saw hope in their willingness 
to question and to think. 

In replying to the discussion 
comrades Machover and Mather 
considered the possibilities of a 
resurgence of the Arab Spring, the 
Kurdish question and perspectives 
for Palestine. Moshé likened the 
situation throughout the Middle 
East to geological fault lines that 
produce earthquakes - given that the 
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n the first monthly fighting 

fund of 2021 we are doing 
pretty well. The target, of course, 
is £2,000 by the end of January 
and I’m pleased to report that 
after just short of two weeks we 
already have £1,148 in the kitty! 

Most of that, as I reported 
last week, came in the shape 
of a single donation of over 
£500 from comrade SK, but 
that doesn’t mean that other 
comrades aren’t pulling their 
weight too. Over the last seven 
days we’ve received three 
PayPal contributions, each for 
£50 - thank you, comrades (and 
regular donors) EG, MF and RL. 

Then there were monthly 
standing orders from PB (£60), 
NH (£30), GD and DV (£25 
each), and SM (£10), plus a 
nice one-off bank transfer from 
comrade MF for £20. All that 
took our total for the week to 
£320 and leaves us needing 
£852 in the remaining two and a 
half weeks. We can definitely do 
that - with your help! 





By the way, the overwhelming 
majority of our subscribers 
who pay either via PayPal or 
standing order have continued 
their regular subs - and have 
been building up quite a healthy 
set of advance payments. 
Obviously we’re  online-only 
because of the pandemic, but, 
when we (eventually!) resume 
printing, many will be in credit 
for some time. 

That means that, even though 
our costs have been radically 
reduced for the moment in 
terms of printing and postage, 
our income from subs could 
be drastically cut when we do 
resume, as subscribers use up 
the credit they’ve been building 
up. That’s why we still need that 
£2K each and every month! @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


underlying causes remain unresolved, 
the chances of renewed protests and 
widespread opposition remain high, 
but exactly when these will occur 
again remains uncertain. Yassamine 
commented on how the revolutionary 
traditions of the Kurdish people 
had been abused by their political 
leadership and manipulated by foreign 
intervention in the region. Despite 
Biden’s promises of a re-orientation 
of US policy, American imperialism 
and its local allies have no interest in 
democracy in the Middle East. 

Both comrades argued _ that, 
although the struggles of the 
oppressed peoples and classes in 
the Middle East are interconnected, 
the position of the Palestinian and 
Kurdish peoples in particular show 
that it is only through a revolution 
encompassing the whole region that 
the national and democratic rights of 
these peoples can be truly upheld. 


6. Party and 
programme 


Mike Macnair’s session engendered a 
lively debate on what are perhaps the 
most important strategic issues for the 
socialist movement internationally. 
He began with an outline history of 
working class parties and politics, 
beginning with the Chartists in the 
1840s and tracing the development 
of concepts of programme and party 
though the history of the International 
Working Men’s Association, the 
German Social Democratic Party and 
the Second International. 

The common elements _ that 
Mike identified as significant were 
the various short programmes of 
minimum and maximum political and 
economic demands, and democratic 
forms of party organisation that 
combined the right for public debate 
and disagreement with an accountable 
party and parliamentary leadership. 
In its most successful and effective 
form - the pre-1914 SPD - this type of 
party and programme was the model 
that Lenin had in mind when he wrote 
What is to be done? in 1902. 

The experience of the Russian 
Revolution and the exigencies of 
the civil war, party divisions over 
Brest-Litovsk and the managerialist 
reconfiguration of the Communist 
Party during the civil war produced a 
re-theorisation on the role of the party. 
Given this emergency situation and 
the analysis that the consciousness 
of the working class was unevenly 
developed, it was argued that the 
party could act on behalf of the 
working class. This position was also 
strengthened by the development 
of one-man management and the 
militarisation of the Communist 
Party during the civil war, comrade 
Macnair suggested. These tendencies 
were further consolidated during 
the factional struggle in the Soviet 
Communist Party from the early 
1920s and were to find their way 
into the international communist 
movement through the decisions of 
the first four congresses of Comintern. 

These increasingly bureaucratic 
forms, usually associated with the 
Stalinisation of the communist 
movement, were in turn further 
replicated in the — subsequent 
organisational structures of the 
Trotskyist movement from the 1930s 
as the standard form of ‘democratic 
centralism’. In highlighting — the 
importance of the 1919-21 period 
for the development of this form of 
bureaucratic centralism and_ party 
programme, comrade Macnair argued 
that the democratic centralism of the 
Bolshevik Party that took power in 
1917 was very different from that 
of the civil war period. The banning 
of factions and the resulting loss of 
the sense of purpose of the political 
programme and party produced a 
very different political culture. 

From this historical survey Mike 
drew a number of conclusions about 
the type of contemporary Marxist 


party and programme we need. He 
argued that the party was not an 
invisible alliance which could steer 
the unconscious masses; neither was 
it a top-down, Bakuninist vehicle for 
rousing the masses though strikes and 
demonstrations. The key issue for 
Marxists was the self-organisation 
and self-emancipation of the working 
class, as advocated by Marx from the 
1840s and established organisationally 
in the First International. 

Historically the labour movement 
had created parties, trade unions, 
cooperatives and networks to defend 
and advance their interests. As 
they grew in strength and political 
importance, especially as a result of 
the concession of universal suffrage in 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries, 
capitalism attempted to coopt these 
organisations into the state. As with 
political democracy itself, these 
parties and structures could thus 
act as both a medium for potential 
liberation and function as an agency 
of deception. 

To counter these tendencies, 
comrade Macnair argued that the 
contemporary workers’ movement 
needs a party with the best 
characteristics of the German SPD 
model: namely, a short, summary 
programme incorporating minimum 
and maximum demands; democratic 
centralism in place of the top-down 
bureaucracy of Stalinised parties 
or Trotskyist sects, and healthy 
democracy and debate rather than 
the hollowed managerialism of the 
contemporary workers’ movement. 

Given the challenge that Mike 
Macnair had laid down to the current 
theory and practice of many far-left 
militants, the discussion that followed 
inevitably produced much criticism of 
his arguments. Whilst some comrades 
challenged specific aspects of his 
account of the Russian Revolution 
and the history of Comintern, the 
main thrust seemed to be more 
an affronted reaction to cherished 
shibboleths and sect orthodoxy than 
a real engagement with the questions 
he raised. Consequently, although 
Mike’s central arguments were often 
attacked, they were not successfully 
defeated in the discussion. 

In defending the minimum- 
maximum programme against 
the advocates of the transitional 
programme, comrade Macnair argued 
that the history of our movement 
has shown that it is possible for 
the working class to be won to a 
revolutionary programme. The 
working class could develop a 
revolutionary political consciousness 
and overthrow the capitalist state and 
economic order, but this would not 
be achieved by the hesitant and timid 
politics of transitional demands or the 
equally cautious gradualism of even 
the most leftwing reformism. The role 
of the party for Marxists is to campaign 
for a revolutionary programme and to 
challenge the legitimacy of the current 
political and social order. This will be 
achieved through propaganda and the 
building of the alternative power and 
organisation of the working class as a 
potential ruling class. 

Mike concluded by suggesting 
that the unification of those who 
self-identified as Marxists into 
such a party was feasible on the 
basis of a programme of working 
class __ political © independence 
and commitment to republican 
democracy. That cannot happen 
through trading away principles and 
broad front lash-ups. 


7. China and the 
west: crossroad of 
civilisation 

Peter Nolan’s talk on the relationship 
between China and the west also 
aroused much debate. Peter began with 
an historical overview covering the 
longue durée from 1000 BCE, which 
highlighted the periods and points of 


convergence and divergence between 
China and the west. He suggested that 
these differing historical experiences 
and patterns of development have 
continued to shape Chinese society 
and politics, irrespective of the rapid 
social and economic transformation 
that has been undertaken since the 
late 1970s. 

A key theme in this culturalist 
explanation of Chinese development 
was the long historical continuity 
of the bureaucratic structures of 
government and the strength of a 
Confucian ideology of the common 
good and social harmony. Nolan 
argued that the Chinese Communist 
Party had drawn from these ideas of 
“all under heaven for the common 
good” and so was able to legitimate 
and mobilise support for its rule by 
appealing to these traditions. 

Peter’s presentation was generally 
uncritical about contemporary 
China’s achievements and compared 
its success in lifting the masses out 
of poverty with the failure of India to 
do the same through the established 
neoliberal policies of trickle-down 
economics. The west, he argued, 
was hostile to the rising power 
and influence of China: the US, in 
particular, was attempting to encircle 
China and contain its development 
as a global power. China’s Belt and 
Road initiative was not the traditional 
response of a great power to a threat, 
but a complex tapestry that aimed to 
build economic power and political 
influence in ways different from those 
employed historically by the west. 

In the discussion that followed 
Nolan’s talk a number of comrades 
challenged the premises of his 
argument, suggesting that the Chinese 
Communist Party controlled the 
state and the economy through a 
bureaucratic dictatorship, | which 
allowed billionaires to flourish whilst 
the rights of workers were trampled 
underfoot. Peter responded to those 
charges by arguing that the CCP had 
a depth of popular support amongst 
the masses based on its ability to 
deliver measurable improvements 
in living standards and ensure the 
stability of the state and society. He 
further argued that China was not just 
a capitalist economy, but functioned 
through an interaction of the state 
and the market. Thus, finance capital 
was tightly regulated and controlled 
by the state as part of an overall 
planning mechanism. To most of the 
participants in the discussion this 
seemed a form of state capitalism 
rather than any recognisable form of 
‘socialism’, with or without ’Chinese 
characteristics’. 

In drawing on his very considerable 
experience in China, Peter Nolan’s 
talk was useful in giving us an 
insight into the dominant ideology 
of the CCP and how it presents its 
rule in terms of historical continuity 
and the Confucian tradition of 
social harmony and universal 
benefit. What, however, remained 
unclear was its future trajectory, 
both internally and externally. For 
example, how far can the Chinese 
state maintain both its political 
stability and necessary levels 
of growth in the face of popular 
discontent and increasing levels of 
social and economic inequality? 
Can we foresee serious conflict and 
even future wars developing from 
the great-power rivalry between the 
US and China? 

There were many such important 
topics raised in the discussion, 
which will no doubt receive further 
consideration at future Communist 
Universities @ 


Watch Winter CU videos on the CPGB 
Youtube channel: youtube.com/c/ 
communistpartyofgreatbritain 


Notes 


1. ‘Theses on Keir Starmer’s Labour Party’ Weekly 
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A world without gender 


‘Queer theory’ actually obstructs the fight for sexual equality. Amanda MacLean insists on a materialist 


analysis 


Ihe “world historical defeat” 
T: the female sex continues 
apace. 

Women in their tens of thousands 
are trafficked into sexual slavery 
every year. Increasing numbers of 
poor, black and brown women are 
virtually imprisoned on commercial 
surrogacy farms, producing babies 
for the benefit of rich couples. 
Brutalisation of women in the 
porn industry is feeding through 
into its viewers’ sex lives, with 
grim consequences, while teenage 
girls face an epidemic of sexual 
harassment at school and on the 
streets. 

The frequency of female 
genital mutilation (FGM) and 
child marriage has shot up during 
the Covid-19 crisis. Domestic 
violence has likewise rocketed. 
In the UK, prosecutions are so 
limited that rape is virtually 
decriminalised. Abortion rights 
are under attack, from the USA to 
Poland. And international ‘men’s 
rights’ networks like ‘Men Going 
Their Own Way’ attract millions of 
viewers to videos that dehumanise 
and pathologise women to an 
extreme extent. 

This is a resurgent global 
system of exploitation and 
oppression targeted on women, 
a reaction against the many gains 
of feminism. The increasingly 
commercial nature of many of 
these deeply exploitative and 
oppressive practices - the porn 
industry, for one, makes billions 
every year, some of it from content 
involving rape, child abuse, non- 
consensual filming and the like - 
drives home the desperate need for 
a socialist analysis that exposes the 
roots of these ancient but enduring 
patriarchal oppressions. And 
we need an understanding and a 
language that enables that analysis. 

But at the same time as this 
shocking acceleration of anti- 
woman attitudes, practices and 
policies, the categories of ‘man’ and 
‘woman’ are being rapidly taken 
apart in response to a worldwide 
‘trans rights’ movement. In a 
rush to embrace the new world of 
multiple genders, organisations 
and corporations as diverse as 
Amnesty International, Tampax, 
the stillbirth charity, Sands, the 
Harvard Medical School and many 
others are in a sudden rush to delete 
the words ‘woman’ and ‘girl’ from 
their vocabulary and replace them 
with a new, ‘inclusive’ language 
of ‘menstruators’, ‘gestational 
carriers’, ‘birthing people’, ‘cervix- 
havers’ and ‘people with uteruses’. 

At the same time, the word ‘sex’ 
has progressively been replaced by 
the word ‘gender’, which is used to 
refer not only to reproductive class, 
but also to aspects of human life as 
disparate as individual psychology, 
personality, mannerisms, clothing 
choices and sexual roles. And the 
words ‘male’ and ‘female’, ‘man’ 
and ‘woman’, are being repurposed 
to refer not to the sexes themselves, 
but to aspects of psychology, 
personality or clothing that are 
traditionally associated with one or 
the other sex. 

Is this new language - and the 
renaming and breaking up of the 
category of people formerly known 
as women - the tool we need for the 
job of dismantling the worldwide 
discrimination, exploitation and 
abuse of women that is so often 





Sex and gender: not the same 


focussed on the female sexual 
and reproductive characteristics? I 
would argue not. These misguided 
attempts to dismantle the language 
used to describe women’s bodies 
and lives does nothing to reveal or 
dismantle the oppression itself. 

This is because the conceptual 
framework that is driving the 
change in language - and stretching 
and distorting the categories of man 
and woman into meaninglessness - 
is fundamentally wrong. And badly 
so 


Sex as fiction 


The political driver behind these 
linguistic changes is the ‘trans 
rights’ movement, which bases its 
arguments on the most extreme and 
illogical aspects of queer theory. 
Many trans activists insist that to 
even question the precepts that 
they advance is actively hateful, 
even fascistic in nature - witness 
the social media furore when any 
celebrity, such as JK Rowling, dares 
to say that the word ‘woman’ means 
a female person. But it is neither 
hateful nor fascistic to question 
arguments that have neither 
intellectual nor political integrity. 

I will quote from Judith Butler’s 
book Gender trouble! - first 
published in 1990, and often hailed 
as a foundational text of queer 
theory - and its 1993 follow-up, 
Bodies that matter’, to illustrate the 
thinking behind the current trans 
activism movement. Queer theory 
is an unashamedly post-modernist, 
anti-materialist and psychoanalytic 
school of philosophical thought that 
frames sex, sexual behaviour and 
sexual identity (being gay, bisexual 
or straight) as social constructs, and 
takes its arguments so far that it 
claims that the two sexes (not just 
gender, but the sexes themselves) 
are fictional. The phenomenon of 
intersex is thought to prove that 
sex is not ‘binary’, with only two 
possibilities, but exists ona spectrum 
between male and female (I, among 
many others, have debunked this 
notion elsewhere’). But in queer 
theory, gender is not just “the social 


significance that sex assumes within 
a given culture”.4 Queer theory 
goes much further, purporting 
that the two sexes themselves are 
social constructs, like money or 
marriage. Thus gender replaces sex 
altogether: “... 1f gender is the social 
construction of sex, then it appears 
not only that sex is absorbed by 
gender, but that ‘sex’ becomes 
something like a fiction, perhaps a 
fantasy.”° 

Therefore, according to 
queer theory, male and female 
are not objective realities, but 
‘identities’. Everyone is required 
to fit into one or other of those 
two ‘identities’ in order to enforce 
reproduction through “compulsory 
heterosexuality”: 


The category of sex belongs 
to a system of compulsory 
heterosexuality that clearly 
operates through a system of 
compulsory sexual reproduction 
.. ‘male’ and ‘female’ exist only 
within the heterosexual matrix 
... [and protect it] from a radical 
critique.® 


It is therefore through the power 
of language, and the naming of 
male and female, that gender 
oppression is created; and it is 
by the power of language that it 
can also be defeated. In order to 
dismantle the oppression that has 
resulted from this categorisation, 
it will be necessary to implement 
an “insidious and __ effective 
strategy .... a thoroughgoing 
appropriation and redeployment 
of the categories of identity 
themselves ... in order to render 
that category, in whatever form, 
permanently problematic”.’ This 
feat is to be achieved specifically 
by “depriving the ... narratives of 
compulsory heterosexuality of their 
central protagonists: ‘man’ and 
‘woman’”.’ The category ‘women’ 
is particularly promoted as being 
ripe to be emptied of meaning. It 
should be 


a permanent site of contest ... 


There can be no closure on the 
category and ... for politically 
significant reasons, there ought 
never to be. That the category 
can never be descriptive is the 
very condition of its political 
efficacy.” 


It is evident that the programme 
of queer theory is working, in 
the sense that it is changing and 
dismantling the language. But does 
the whole of gender oppression 
across history really originate in the 
simple naming of male and female? 
Because, if it does not, then this 
new movement is a dead end that is 
ultimately doomed to failure as far 
as challenging the structures that 
bear down on women’s lives. 

While it is true that human 
thought and culture must have 
developed in tandem with the 
particulars of our species’ sexual 
behaviour, reproductive biology 
and mating systems - such as 
menstruation, which, although 
not unique to humans, is unusual 
among mammals - it is futile to 
protest that sex did not exist prior 
to the emergence of the human 
race. 

Queer theory, however, rejects 
any understanding of human sex 
or gender that involves biological 
sciences. Our evolutionary history 
simply disappears in a puff of 
smoke: 


.. to install the principle 
of intelligibility in the very 
development of a body is 
precisely the strategy of a 
natural teleology that accounts 
for female development through 
the rationale of biology. On 
this basis, it has been argued 
that women ought to perform 
certain social functions and 
not others; indeed, that women 
ought to be fully restricted to the 
reproductive domain.'° 


For those who believe _ that 
reproduction is the only societal 
contribution appropriate to the class 
of people that possess wombs, by 
virtue of the fact that they possess 
wombs, altering the use of the word 
‘woman’ cannot change that. It is 
the reproductive ability itself, not 
the words used to describe it, that 
the argument is based on. Nothing 
materially changes - moving words 
around will not change the position 
of the uterus, or its function. It is 
as futile as rearranging the labels 
on the deckchairs on the Titanic. 
Or like renaming the Titanic itself 
after it has hit the iceberg - thus, 
miraculously, the Titanic will not 
sink after all. 

Many of the abuses and 
exploitations that oppress 
women target the real sexual and 
reproductive aspects of women’s 
bodies - our materiality - so a 
materialist analysis is essential. 
Can any such analysis work, when 
its starting point is that sex is a 
fiction? 

Applying Occam’s Razor - 
accepting the simplest explanation 
that can account for all the facts 
- queer theory’s conceptual 
framework does not cut the mustard. 
If sex is a fiction invented to enforce 
heterosexuality and reproduction, 
it leaves vast swathes of the picture 
unexplained. An analysis worth its 
salt would bring together multiple, 
seemingly different, inexplicable 


or unconnected aspects of social 
and cultural attitudes to sex under 
one schema. A materialist analysis 
that takes into account the reality 
that there are two meaningful 
reproductive sex classes fares far 
better, and explains far more of 
the problematic - and often bizarre 
- social and cultural practices and 
attitudes around sex. 

Is it not a far better explanation 
that people became aware of the 
blindingly obvious early on in 
human development - that there are 
very clearly only two reproductive 
roles, and that the anatomical 
features associated with each are 
astonishingly easy to identify at 
birth in nearly all humans? And 
that the possession of those distinct 
anatomies resulted in them being 
named, in the same way that other 
significant natural phenomena 
are named - because, irrespective 
of any relative value placed upon 
them, they actually exist? 

Leaving aside that blatantly 
obvious counterargument, there 
is a further problem with queer 
theory: homosexuality just does 
not need to be eradicated in order 
to ensure reproduction. Why? 
Because occasional heterosexual 
intercourse, at the right time, 
during periods of female fertility, 
is all that is needed. A woman 
could sleep with a man just once 
or twice a month, and have it 
away with another woman for 20- 
odd nights a month, with exactly 
the same reproductive outcome. 
While it is true that there would 
be no reproduction if every sexual 
encounter was homosexual, strict 
heterosexuality, or anything 
approaching it, is not required to 
ensure childbearing. Likewise, a 
fertile man can sleep with a woman 
a few times a year and be almost 
certain to father children. And since 
one man can impregnate many 
women, significant numbers of 
men could be largely or exclusively 
homosexual without any impact 
on the number of children born 
- so why persecute and punish 
homosexual behaviour so severely? 

The ‘compulsory heterosexuality’ 
argument has no_ basis, once 
examined in this light, and thus a 
central plank of queer theory falls 


easily. 
Queer theory proposes _ that 
the so-called ‘complementary’ 


aspects of masculine and feminine 
behaviour have been created by 
culture in order to justify the 
compulsory pairing of male with 
female. Genders, including the two 
sexes themselves, are understood 
to be performative: brought into 
being by repeated ‘speech acts’ 
that, through the appearance of 
authority and the power of naming, 
actually create that which they 
name. 

Thus, each individual assumes - 
or grows into, takes onandexpresses 
- a ‘gender’ that is encouraged, 
promoted, and enforced by social 
expectations. I broadly agree that 
many of the observable average 
differences in male and female 
behaviour are largely culturally 
created, and reinforced by oft- 
repeated societal expectations. The 
fact that the expectations have to 
be so often stated, and sometimes 
violently reinforced, is testament 
to the fact that those differences 
are in no way innate, but are driven 
by the requirement to conform. 
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But the origin of the expectations 
of ‘complementary’ male and 
female behaviour is not, as queer 
theory suggests, to counteract 
homosexuality and force the 
pairing of male with female. 

The specifics of masculine 
and feminine behaviour do not 
point towards such a conclusion. 
Why is’ feminine — behaviour 
submissive, while masculine 
behaviour is dominant? Why not 
the other way around? Why must 
one be dominant and the other 
submissive at all? Wouldn’t a hand 
signal do instead? How do the 
particular, specific manifestations 
of gender serve the purpose of 
enforcing heterosexuality and 
eliminating homosexuality, when 
many of them, such as FGM, 
reduce heterosexual behaviour 
in heterosexual women? True, 
any enforcement would require 
bullying of some kind, but why is it 
that so much of the bullying related 
to sex focuses on (heterosexual) 
women, and so relatively little on 
heterosexual men? Why is virginity 
in women prized but of little 
account in men? Why is so much 
actual heterosexual behaviour, 
that could lead to reproduction, 
so viciously punished? Why are 
women punished, humiliated, 
shamed far more than men for 
sexual promiscuity - heterosexual 
promiscuity? Why is it girls, not 
boys, who are the primary victims 
of child marriage practices? 
Why, in so many cultures, are 
women traditionally not allowed 
to own property, and children are 
considered the property of the 
father and not the mother? What 
answer does queer theory have 
to all this? None. It is not even 
framed as a question that needs to 
be answered. 


Patriarchy 


All of these disparate cultural 
practices spring sharply into focus 
when we understand the simple rule 
formulated by Friedrich Engels, 
the primary and founding rule of 
patriarchy, which exists to enforce 
the rights, not of men in general, 
but specifically of fathers: when 
property is private, belonging to 
male individuals rather than shared 
communally, women must bear 
children only to their husbands. 

Why? Because the mechanics 
of reproduction mean that, while a 
woman can be certain the children 
she is raising are indeed her own, a 
man cannot - unless he knows for 
sure that the children’s mother cannot 
have slept with any other man. Thus 
when private property is concerned, 
men have a strong motivation to 
ensure that the children to whom 
they pass on their wealth are their 
own offspring. Herewith the origins 
of monogamous marriage. And 
with it, as an integral part (indeed 
as a driving force), the origins of 
women’s oppression - or “the world 
historical defeat of the female sex”, 
according to Engels." 


The gender rules developed 
in order to ensure paternity 
and inheritance. This simple 


explanation takes us a long way 
to understanding the specifics of 
how gender oppression manifests 
itself globally, in the enforced 
submission of women to men, and 
specifically to their husbands, and in 
seemingly disparate cultural values 
and practices that prevent women 
from having heterosexual sex with 
multiple male partners, outside of 
matriage, or punish them if they do. 
How do men, individually and 
collectively, stop - or attempt to stop 
- their wives from sleeping with other 
men? Promises are not enough, as 
we know. How do you stop anyone 
from doing something they want to, 
from expressing their own desires? 
You bully them. You humiliate, 


threaten, harass, attack and perhaps 
- occasionally - even murder them. 
In these multiple ways you seek 
to enforce compliance, through 
assuming social dominance and 
forcing social submissiveness and 
subordination. Society and culture 
evolve around these values, and 
develop in ways that satisfy the needs 
and desires of the socially dominant 
group. Meanwhile members of 
that socially submissive group are 
discouraged from banding together 
(they might mount a revolution), and 
learn to adapt their own behaviour 
to avoid harm. And, since conflict is 
costly, disruptive and traumatic, both 
groups develop strategies to signal 
their social position, to defuse and 
avoid conflict and possible injury, 
with social rules and expectations 
developing around these behaviours. 

The global hallmarks — of 
masculinity and femininity would 
be recognised in any other primate 
species as the unmistakable signs 
of social dominance and _ social 
subordination. Socially dominant 
primates (and other mammals, 
plus many other vertebrates) make 
themselves large, take up space, 
monopolise resources. These are 
the core components of masculine 
behaviour. Subordinate animals drop 
or avert the gaze, make themselves 
small, move out of the way, and 
surrender resources. These are 
typical feminine behaviours. In 
primates, attending to the needs of 
the dominant members of the group, 
by grooming, is also characteristic 
of social subordinates. In humans, 
grooming as such has been replaced 
by a far broader suite of behaviours 
that involve serving the needs of the 
dominant class. 

Gendered behaviours and_ the 
social values attached to each sex 
reflect this pattern worldwide. 
Societies globally and throughout 
time promote and encourage these 
masculine and feminine behaviours 
- better understood as dominant 
and subordinate behaviours - as 
appropriate to men and women 
respectively. Western cultures are no 
exception. 

The enactment of dominance 
(‘masculinity’) and  subordinance 
(‘femininity’) can be understood 
as partly learned and _ partly 
innate. Innate, in the sense that the 
expression of these behavioural 
patterns is an instinctive response 
to a felt social situation, or social 
position - anyone will signal 
submissiveness in the presence of 
a threatening social dominant who 
is likely to escalate dangerously if 
challenged. Thus, nearly everyone 
signals submissiveness extremely 
effectively, and unconsciously, as 
soon as they have a gun pointed at 
their heads. And it is hard not to 
display these behaviours, when we 
feel ourselves to be in the presence 
of a socially dominant or subordinate 
individual or group. 

So femininity is a stylised display 
of primate submissiveness - a 
behavioural strategy that reduces or 
avoids conflict by reliably signalling 
submission to social dominants. 
Members of either sex, when they 
find themselves towards the bottom of 
any social hierarchy, deploy different, 
but similarly ritualised and reliable, 
submissive gestures. Examples 
include bowing, curtseying, kneeling 
or prostration before monarchs; 
the doffing of caps with downcast 
eyes and slumping shoulders in the 
workplace; and the kneeling and 
bowing (in prayer) that is such a 
large part of patriarchal organised 
religions. It is easy to recognise such 
gestures as signals of submission 
to social superiors, and they should 
be opposed as manifestations of 
social hierarchies that need to be 
abolished as an implicit part of the 
project for universal liberation. 
Neither the bowing and scraping of 


the dispossessed nor the arrogance 
and high-handedness of the wealthy 
should be welcomed or celebrated. It 
is time to apply the same approach 
when it comes to gender. 

Moving beyond their instinctive 
component, the specifics of so-called 
‘feminine’ or ‘masculine’ behaviour 
are learned and then practised 
until they become habitual; and 
sometimes deployed consciously and 
strategically. People do what other 
people do; children start to mimic 
others around them, especially those 
they perceive to be like themselves, 
at a very young age, perfecting 
gestures, postures and vocal tones 
that may be cultural or, within each 
culture, gendered. Learned and 
practised from a young age, it is no 
wonder that these behaviours can feel 
like a natural part of a person’s core 
being - especially when they also 
incorporate an instinctive response 
that is deployed after rapidly gauging 
the level of threat posed by others. In 
addition, both sexes are explicitly 
taught to behave as expected - and 
so the dominance of males and 
the subordination of females is 
reinforced and perpetuated from one 
generation to another. 

Anything that undermines the 
position of men as dominant and 
female as subordinate is a threat 
to the established order. Thus the 
second rule of patriarchy: men must 
not act like women, and women must 
not act like men. 

This explains why homosexuality, 
cross-dressing and other forms of 
refusal to conform to gendered 
expectations are persecuted in many 
societies. For men to start acting 
‘like women’, either sexually or 
socially — ie, submissively, which 
has come to include being penetrated 
sexually - would be to undermine and 
threaten the superior role of all men. 
Similarly, for a woman to act ‘like 
a man’ is a shocking insurrection 
- she must be kept down, and such 
behaviour has to be punished and 
made taboo. Since clothing and other 
behaviours are cultural markers that 
help to distinguish between the two 
sexes, cross-dressing breaks this law 
very blatantly. And further, to allow 
cross-dressing potentially allows 
the mixing of the sexes in ways that 
could undermine paternity rights. 

On this reading, then, the 
persecution of homosexuality, cross- 
dressing and all other forms of 
gender non-conformity originated 
secondarily from the enforcement 
not of compulsory heterosexuality, 
but of compulsory monogamy for 
women in the interests of ensuring 
paternity rights. This is an important 
distinction, for, while it accepts that 
gendered behaviours and _ values 
are cultural, it acknowledges the 
material existence of the two sexes as 
a real and significant phenomenon, 
with powerful influences on societal 
development. 


Combating 


oppression 

Understanding and placing 
ourselves as animals with real, 
material, biologically sexed 


bodies - rather than the smoke- 
and-mirrors erasure of sex and 
materiality itself that queer theory 
promotes - gives us a far more 
powerful tool to understand and 
combat the oppression of women, 
and homosexual and_ transsexual 
or transgender people, than queer 
theory’s baseless speculations ever 
can. 

It explains not only the different 
social and cultural values and 
expectations around men _ and 
women, but it also explains many 
of the specifics of what they are 
and why the expectations are so 
strongly hierarchical. Women must 
be submissive to men (‘feminine’) 
because they must be controlled - 
from the male perspective, in order 


to bear children fathered by the 
man who controls them. From their 
own point of view, they must allow 
themselves to be controlled, and 
teach each other to be controlled, 
in order to avoid injury or worse. 
It also explains widespread cultural 
practices that control the sexual 
lives and reproduction of women 
- from FGM to child marriage, to 
taboos around female virginity and 
pregnancy outside of marriage. 
These things happen because sex 
is observable, and real, and known 
from birth. At birth, it is in nearly 
all cases blatantly obvious whether 
a person can be reasonably expected 
to be capable of bearing a child, or 
of inseminating a woman, and it is 
on this basis that the two sexes exist 
as classes. To suggest otherwise is to 
enter the realm of absolute fantasy, 
or at least of extreme idealism, 
which indeed queer theory does, 
since “to ‘concede’ the undeniability 
of ‘sex’ or its ‘materiality’ is always 
to concede some version of ‘sex’, 
some formation of ‘materiality’. 

The current queer theory-led 
trans movement seeks to dismantle 
the second law of patriarchy - 
men must not act like women, 
women must not act like men. 
We do indeed need a movement 
against sex-based oppression that 
acknowledges and unites against 
that law. We need to work towards a 
world where qualities like strength, 
assertiveness, caring and gentleness 
are rewarded, encouraged and 
promoted in both sexes rather than 
mocked and punished when they are 
exhibited by the ‘wrong’ sex; where 
it is impossible for men to act ‘like 
women’, or women to act ‘like men’, 
because gendered expectations 
attached to each sex no longer exist 
and anyone can, without censure or 
even mild surprise, be an engineer 
or a carer, be logical or emotional 
or wear a dress or make-up or high 
heels or a tie or cut their hair short, 
irrespective of their sex. But to 
pretend that the sexes themselves 
do not exist is a nonsense. And it 
is a dangerous nonsense, when it 
obscures and denies the existing 
power relations between men and 
women. 

Female oppression is not an 
inevitable consequence of the 
differences between male and 
female bodies. Yes, the fact that men 
are bigger and stronger on average 
can make it easier for them to 
establish social dominance through 
direct physical threat; while the risk 
of being left literally holding the 
baby and having to provide for it 
can put women in an economically 
vulnerable position, where social 
subordination is a likely outcome. 
But under different material 
conditions - and a different value 
system - there is no reason why 
we cannot shed these destructive, 
dysfunctional habits of gender that 
oppress and limit our humanity. 

There is nothing inherent in 
being a man that makes men oppress 
women - it is their position in 
society that allows them to do it, and 
rewards women who collude with 
them. Power is the ability to harm 
without being harmed yourself, 
and therefore, with sufficient 
motivation, many people when they 
have power will use it to cause harm. 
Currently, men very frequently have 
that power in relation to women, 
and so they use it, resulting in 
very many harms. When, within 
any given social grouping or class, 
men occupy a position of power 
with respect to women, it is not an 
inevitable effect of human biology: 
it is a position gifted by property, by 
wealth, by tradition and by law. 

We must seek to rebalance 
power to prevent harm. That 
involves, among many other things, 
abolishing both masculinity and 
femininity - no progressive cause 


should support or perpetuate a 
social system in which dominance 
is encouraged in one group, while 
social submissiveness is promoted 
in others. It is absolutely contrary 
to all ideas of human dignity and 
liberation. How could any liberatory 
movement adopt a position that 
posits an innate, inescapable 
hierarchical system at the heart of 
human nature, with close to 50% of 
humanity born inescapably into a 
submissive role? 

But in today’s gender debate, the 
position of queer theory-inspired 
trans activists is exactly that. For 
them, to be a ‘woman’ is not to 
be female, but to be ‘feminine’- 
in other words, to be a ‘woman’ 
is to be submissive. It is here that 
we begin to see the true social 
regressiveness of this supposedly 
liberatory movement. For, while 
it is understood that biology 
does not determine the gender of 
trans people, the flipside of that 
argument is that most people’s 
gender is indeed innate, as social 
conservatives have always thought. 
Why? Because, according to trans 
activism, most people are ‘cis’ - they 
‘identify’ as the gender they were 
born into. If 1% are trans, then 99% 
are cis; perhaps being trans is more 
common, especially if it includes 
the non-binary category, but still 
the vast majority of people are cis. 
So, since most people born with 
female reproductive systems are 
‘cis’ women, they are supposedly 
innately feminine, which is to say, 
innately submissive, subordinate, 
and servile. Meanwhile a similar 
proportion of people born with male 
reproductive systems are considered 
to be ‘cis’ men: innately masculine, 
and therefore born into a socially 
dominant role. It is likely that many 
activists and well-meaning people 
on the sidelines of this debate have 
not thought it through far enough to 
understand that this is the logical 
and necessary conclusion of their 
arguments. 

While most trans activists 
avoid definitions like the plague, 
such a conclusion is borne out by 
the attempts of some to redefine 
‘woman’ and ‘female’. Definitions 
of ‘woman’ include such gems as: 
“a person who acts in accordance 
with traditional gender roles assigned 
to the female sex” and “anyone that 
culturally identifies and presents as 
the combination of stereotypes and 
cultural norms we define as feminine” 
or “adhering to social norms of 
femininity, such as being nurturing, 
caring, social, emotional, vulnerable 
and concerned with appearance”. 
And femaleness is “a universal sex 
defined by self-negation ... I'll define 
as female any psychic operation in 
which the self is sacrificed to make 
room for the desires of another ... 
[The] barest essentials [of femaleness 
are] an open mouth, an expectant 
asshole, blank, blank eyes.” 

This is what we are fighting. It is 
why we are fighting. We refuse to 
submit @ 
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Engels’ original sin? 





Seamus Flaherty Marx, Engels and modern British socialism: the political thought of HM Hyndman, EB 
Bax and William Morris Palgrave Macmillan, 2020, pp271, £59.99 


ritish socialism has a history 
B:::: the founding of the 

Labour Party in 1900 (or, 
for that matter, before the 1918 
extension of the franchise allowed 
Labour to break through into double 
figures in percentage support). This 
history was one of small groups, 
single-issue campaigns, fairly weak 
trade unions and miscellaneous 
intellectual influencers. It issued out 
of the heavy defeats of Chartism, 
and of the European revolutions of 
1848. 

In that sense the history of 
socialism between the defeat of 
Chartism and the rise of the Labour 
Party has some limited similarities 
to the left politics of our own time 
- also one of small groups, single- 
issue campaigns, weak trade unions 
and so on, and also issuing out of a 
very serious defeat for left projects: 
not just the fall of the Soviet bloc, 
but also the abandonment of 
the European social democratic 
compromise, which turns out to 
have been a temporary geopolitical 
artefact of the ‘containment’ of 
communism. 

The pre-Labour history is also at 
the origins of both the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, which was 


created by a fusion of several smaller 
pre-existing groups, and of the 
Labour Party: since it is reasonably 
clear that the Lib-Lab trade unionists, 
who sought the representation of the 
working class within the Liberal 
Party, would not have conceded 
the formation of the Labour Party 
without the growing competition of 
the left groups (mainly the Social 
Democratic Federation and _ the 
Independent Labour Party) in local 
government elections in the 1890s. 
Henry Mayers Hyndman (1842- 
1921) was the principal founder 
and leader of the Social Democratic 
Federation between its origin as the 
Democratic Federation in 1881 and 
Hyndman’s split in 1916 from what 
had become the British Socialist 
Party, in response to anti-war 
socialists winning a majority. He 
was a prolific author; his England for 
all (1881) linked to the launch of the 
DF, among other things attempted 
to popularise some (unattributed) 
arguments from Marx’s Capital. 
Ernest Belfort Bax (1854-1926) 
participated in the SDF in 1882-84, 
then in the Socialist League split 
launched by William Morris, Eleanor 
Marx and others, returning to the 
SDF after the anarchists won control 


of the SL, and continuing in the 
SDF-BSP until he joined Hyndman’s 
pro-war split in 1916. He was more 
strongly interested in German 
philosophy than other British 
lefts of his time and is politically 
noteworthy as an originator of the 
theory of imperialism as generated 
by overproduction at home - 
expressed already in his 1885 article, 
‘Imperialism v socialism’, in the SL 
newspaper Commonweal. With his 
1896 attack on Eduard Bernstein’s 
‘humanitarian interventionism’ he 
kicked off both the ‘revisionism’ 
controversy in the Social Democratic 
Party of Germany (SPD) and Second 
International, and the discussion of 
imperialism in those bodies.' On the 
other hand, he was a notorious anti- 
feminist, in the strong sense of being 
a men’s rights campaigner, from 
early in his career.” 

William Morris (1834-96) 
similarly participated in the early 
SDF and was probably the prime 
mover in the Socialist League (in 
which the SLers curiously walked 
out after they won a majority against 
Hyndman on the SDF executive in 
December 1884). Morris is chiefly 
famous for his artistic work, but 
also for his utopian novel News 


from nowhere (1890). Unlike 
Bax, he did not return to SDF 
membership after the anarchists 
got control of the SL, though he 
did argue as an ‘independent’ (and 
member of a local socialist society 
in Hammersmith) for socialist unity. 
Morris’s political career was thus 
relatively short and his immediate 
influence on the movement limited, 
though the ‘merrie England’ aspect 
of the combination of his Arts and 
Crafts work and News from nowhere 
had some indirect influence on 
the culture of the Independent 
Labour Party. Morris was, however, 
celebrated by the ‘humanist’ wing 
of the post-1956 ‘new left’ as 
representing an alternative to the 
supposed ‘scientism’ of the ‘old left’ 
- most clearly in EP Thompson’s 
work on Morris after his break from 
the CPGB, but a lot more widely 
than this. 


Uncritical 


In consequence, a study of the 
ideas of Hyndman, Bax and Morris 
and their relationships to the ideas 
of Marx and Engels - and to other 
ideas current in mid-late Victorian 
society - is potentially an interesting 
project. It has the inherent problem 


of perhaps being a ‘great men’ 
story (why this group, rather than 
a collective intellectual biography 
of the early British socialist writers, 
perhaps including the women?), but 
it does nonetheless have potential 
interest. 

Secondly, Seamus Flaherty argues 
in his introduction that Hyndman, 
Bax and Morris have been subject 
to what EP Thompson called (in a 
different context) the “enormous 
condescension of posterity” - in their 
case, by way of the acceptance by 
subsequent historians of Friedrich 
Engels’ negative judgments (in his 
private correspondence) on them. 
Were these judgments wrong? 
Again, this is a worthwhile question. 
Engels, and, more so, Marx were 
prone to making scathing and 
questionable judgments in their 
private correspondence on people 
they worked with or came up against 
in their political and intellectual 
activity. The SL split from the SDF 
is, in fact, fairly clearly an example 
of bad immediate political judgment 
on Engels’ part (he thought the 
SL had large possibilities and the 
SDF would rapidly die; the reverse 
happened). So an open-minded 
exploration of the issues, with 
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careful attention to what these 
authors wrote in its intellectual and 
political context, is a worthwhile 
project. 

Unfortunately, Flaherty’s 
book is not such an open-minded 
exploration. It is the book of a 
PhD thesis supervised by Gareth 
Stedman Jones, and, as sometimes 
happens with PhDs, the student has 
not achieved intellectual autonomy 
from the supervisor. The book 
is characterised throughout by 
uncritical reliance on citations of 
Stedman Jones’s work for points 
important to Flaherty’s argument. 

Stedman Jones’s argument, 
as reported or appropriated by 
Flaherty, is a variant on two 
traditional political arguments, 
cast into a historiographical form. 
The first is ‘virtuous Fabianism, 
vicious Marxism’: in particular, 
‘virtuous Lib-Labism’, reflecting 
the old 1980s Eurocommunist New 
Times idea that breaking up the 
old ‘progressive coalition’ in the 
Liberal Party by creating the Labour 
Party was a fundamental mistake. 
To defend this line had a degree of 
plausibility in the 1980s. However, 
after the triumphs of liberalism 
(irony) since the collapse of the 
USSR, and in particular the role 
of the Lib Dems in the Con-Dem 
coalition of 2010-15 (notably Vince 
Cable’s wizard wheeze to destroy 
employment rights indirectly by 
making employment _ tribunal 
litigation unaffordable for the 
workers), it ought to be clear that 
the Lib Dems are still the party of 
the New Poor Law of 1834 and the 
conviction of the Tolpuddle Martyrs, 
and that the ‘broad progressive 
coalition’ of the type of the US 
Democrats or 19th century British 
Liberalism produces aggravation of 
social inequality, not its mitigation. 

The second element goes further 
back into the new left: this is the 
‘Engels vulgarised Marx’ story. If 
Alex Glasgow in his ‘Socialist ABC’ 
wrote that “S is for sad Stalinism, 
that gave us all such a bad name, and 
T is for Trotsky the hero, who had 
to take all of the blame”, the ‘new 
left’ were determined not to fall into 
Trotskyism. While they rejected 
Stalinism in eastern Europe as 
inhumane, still they thought that the 
people’s front and national roads 
were ‘shown to be true’ by 1941- 
45 and the post-war successes of , 
‘national liberation movements’. ' 
Instead, Stalinism was blamed 
as an amoral ‘scientism’, left 
appropriations of Bernstein’s 
theoretical critique of the SPD 
majority were — unearthed, 
and Engels was blamed for 
originating this ‘scientism’. 
New left authors might 
have rewritten Alex 
Glasgow’s lines as: ‘S 
is for sad Stalinism, 
that gave us 
all such a 
bad name, 
and E is for 
Engels _ the 
villain, 
who 


ought to take most of the blame’. 

In Flaherty’s book the version 
(as usual citing Stedman Jones) has 
the peculiar character that (a) Marx 
is taken to have moved towards 
what became Fabianism in his last 
years, and (b) Engels is said to have 
resisted Marx’s move in the same 
period away from a ‘linear’ theory 
of history and towards sympathy 
for the Russian Narodniks’ idea of a 
peasant-led socialism. True or untrue 
(and, frankly, they are probably both 
untrue) these are plainly inconsistent 
lines of argument for the purpose of 
damning Engels, since Marx-as- 
Fabian points towards gradualism 
and constitutionalism, Marx-as- 
Narodnik towards revolutionary 
terrorism and the virtues of the 
Russian Revolution ‘leaping over 
the capitalist stage’ (the latter a 
conception pretty clearly disproved 
by the fate of the Soviet-model 
regimes). 

From these taken-for-granted 
premises, already asserted in the 
introduction (pp2-15) on the basis 
of Stedman Jones’s work, there 
would immediately follow without 
the intervening 220 pages Flaherty’s 
conclusion: 


In the same degree as it is no 
longer possible to take the 
existence of ‘Marxism’ for 
granted at the outset of the 
1880s, it is no longer desirable to 
take cues from historians in the 
Marxist tradition. This book has 
sought to dispel the last instances 
of Engelsian prejudice (p237). 


Little to say 


It would be inappropriate to use 
this review to argue with Stedman 
Jones’s conceptions, since these are 
merely relied on uncritically, and 
perhaps vulgarised, by Flaherty. The 
question is what Flaherty’s book 
adds to Stedman Jones’s arguments 
- since Flaherty presumes the 
arguments so heavily 

































throughout that it would be quite 
impossible for any evidence he 
found in his reading to have called 
into question any part of them. 
Alternatively, what does Flaherty’s 
book add to our knowledge of the 
early socialist movement in Britain, 
or merely of the individuals Flaherty 
has’ studied (Hyndman, Bax, 
Morris), independent of Stedman 
Jones’s arguments? 

The answer is, regrettably, not 
much. The book has, apart from 
the introduction and conclusion, 
four parts. ‘Origins’ consists of 
four chapters roughly covering the 
period before 1882: chapter 2 on 
Hyndman’s_ background; chapter 
3 on the discussion of socialism 
in upmarket, ‘opinion-forming’ 
journals in the late 1870s and around 
1880; chapter 4 on the Democratic 
Federation and Hyndman’s 1881 
England for all; and chapter 5 
on Bax’s early writings and his 
intellectual influences. The agenda, 
so far as one is visible, is to show 
that the authors’ divergences from 
Marx’s and Engels’s views reflected 
not a mere failure to understand 
these, but rather other intellectual 
influences on their ideas: Hyndman 
from Giuseppe Mazzini, John 
Stuart Mill and contributors to 
the periodical debate; Bax from 
Auguste Comte, Herbert Spencer 
and Immanuel Kant. 

Chapter 2 has the additional 
aim of showing that Hyndman 
was not a Tory-radical (contrary to 
Engels’ view, and to Gladstone’s 
view at the time of Hyndman’s first 
attempt to stand for parliament). 
At most, this succeeds in showing 
that there was a ‘public intellectual’ 
milieu in 1870s-80s England which 
overlapped the two parties (as was, 
until rather recently, the case of 
Republicans and Democrats in the 
US intelligentsia) and that Hyndman 
was part of this milieu. Chapter 3 
does not discuss the influence on 
the authors of the rise of support for 
German social democracy - in spite 
of this actually appearing as a matter 
some of them discussed. 

Part II specifically on Hyndman 
contains two chapters. Chapter 
6, on Hyndman’s 1883 The 
historical basis of socialism 
in England, displays the 
intellectual influence 
of Engels and Marx on 
Hyndman in spite of his 
citations in the book to 
Johann Karl Rodbertus, 
Ferdinand Lassalle, 
William Cobbett, Thorold 
Rogers and Lujo Brentano, 
and adoption of Lassalle’s 
“tron law of wages”. Chapter 
7 had Hyndman again 
engaged with the controversies 
in the opinion-forming journals 
- with a last comment about 
Engels criticising Hyndman for 
ultra-leftism in 1886. 
Part III on Bax has three 


chapters, mainly 
addressed to 
Bax as a 


Rallying the mob Frederick Engels: neither a Fabian reformistinor a Narodnik terrorist (obviously) 


philosopher. Chapter 8 addresses 
Bax’s attempt to construct 
something like Hegel’s Philosophy 
of history, and argues that Engels’s 
Ludwig Feuerbach and the end 
of classical German philosophy 
contained a direct critique of Bax. 
Chapter 9 argues that Bax was a 
“revisionist before Bernstein” due 
to using Kantian epistemology 
and insisting on chance elements 
in history. Chapter 10 on (mainly) 
Bax’s 1890 ‘liberalism v socialism’ 
jumps. backwards to Herbert 
Spencer’s 1884 articles, collected as 
Man against the state, and forwards 
to the “New Liberalism” of Dilke 
and others and the (allegedly) 
successful ‘infiltration’ of the 
Liberal Party by the Fabians. The 
focus is on the issue of liberty and 
Bax’s (alleged) failure to give a 
satisfactory answer to Mill’s and 
Spencer’s objections to socialism. A 
little space is given to Bax’s essay, 
‘The will of the majority’, in his 
1889 The ethics of socialism; and a 
bit more to Morris’s and Bax’s joint 
1893 book Socialism: growth and 
outcome. 

It is, I think, illustrative of 
Flaherty’s method that he says that 
Morris, due to his libertarianism, 
“romanticises” the Teutonic village 
community - without reference to 
Engels’ The mark published in 1892 
(which is guilty of the same sin, if it 
is a sin) and that Bax was probably 
more cautious because of the 
influence of Mill - without reference 
to the debate in the European 
socialist movement at the time on 
‘direct legislation by the people’ and 
Kautsky’s Parliamentarism, direct 
legislation and social democracy 
published in the same year. 

Part IV consists of one chapter, 
on Morris, essentially addressed to 
arguing that News from nowhere was 
a polemical response to the Fabians, 
and in particular the 1889 Fabian 
essays, rather than to Edward 
Bellamy’s 1888 Looking backward. 
The account gives an opportunity to 
discuss further the supposed greater 
realism of the Fabians, but also 
to explain the libertarian aspects 
of Morris’s utopia through the 
influence of JS Mill (rather than the 
anarchists, with whom Morris had 
been working in the SL since 1885). 

There is a general problem with 
the book of lack of chronological 
control - the argument jumps 
backwards and forwards; and in 
relation to Bax, though not in relation 
to Hyndman: Bax’s significantly 
later writings (from 1918) are taken 
to contribute to understanding what 
he wrote in the 1880s-90s. The 
reason is the thematic approach. 
Equally, I referred at the outset to 
Bax’s anti-feminism and ‘men’s 
rights’ campaigning, and to his anti- 
imperialism (already plain in 1885). 
Neither of these seems to be worth 
analysis to Flaherty. 

The reason is, of course, that this 
is not an exploration of the political 
ideas of Hyndman, Bax and Morris, 
but merely a polemic in favour of the 
‘virtuous Fabians, vicious Engels’ 
line: so that it is only those parts of 
the history and particular sources 
that lend themselves to this polemic 
that are discussed. Beyond this, 
the book has little to say. It would 
be more useful, rather than reading 
Flaherty, to read other authors’ 
discussions of these figures @ 
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2. There is, indeed, a modern ‘men’s rights’ 
website devoted to Bax: ernestbelfortbax.com. 

3. B Lewis (translator) Karl Kautsky on 
democracy and republicanism Leiden 2019. 


What we 
fight for 


H@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


@ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


@ Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 
® Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


® Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 


That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


™@ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


H@ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


# Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Stay, fight and win 


Attempts to wreck the youth section have been met with a growing tide of resistance. Emil Jacobs reports on 
the ongoing battles in the Socialist Party (Netherlands) 


T: crisis in the Socialist Party 
is no longer making national 
headlines, but it is far from 
over.' Having cut all funding for its 
left-dominated youth section ROOD 
(‘Red’ in English) and expelled six 
members of the Communist Platform, 
including myself, the leadership 
continues to show that it dreads young 
people finding their way to socialism, 
finding their way to Marxism. 

ROOD has effectively been 
disaffiliated. This was formalised in 
December by the party council, which 
agreed by a 65% majority that all 
ROOD funds would remain frozen. 
Instead of ensuring the complete 
organisational independence of the 
youth section as a matter of principle, 
the leadership wants youth work put in 
the hands of local branches - a disaster 
in the making. The middle-aged and 
the elderly often find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to talk to young people 
without coming over as patronising 
or out of touch. No, young comrades 
are eager to learn and they must be 
encouraged and assisted in that, not 
smothered and denied the opportunity 
of taking their own initiatives. 

A second step by the leadership 
was to set up a new post of youth 
coordinator. The occupier of this cushy 
number will be directly employed 
by and responsible to the party 
leadership. That is ironic, as ROOD 
had previously decided to introduce 
part-time salaries for its officials, 
but this was immediately blocked 
last July by a party leadership which 
clearly wants to encourage careerists 
and servile careerist attitudes. 

It remains to be seen who the new 
SP youth coordinator will be. The job 
vacancy has now been removed from 
the party’s website and it would not 
surprise me if it has gone to Bastiaan 
Meijer - the loyal pair of hands 
who dramatically stepped down 
as a candidate for ROOD chair in 
November, after it became obvious 
he was going to lose the election. 

The attack on the youth section 
has resulted in a wider party 
rebellion against the leadership 
itself. Comrades have established 
the ‘SP voor ROOD’ (SP for ROOD) 
initiative. At the time of writing this 
has the support of over a hundred 
prominent members, among them 
an MP, many branch chairs and 
other local officers. While it first 
set its sights on a moderate attempt 
to be a broker between the ‘two 
sides’, it rapidly stepped up its game 
with a financial campaign to help 
maintain ROOD. Already €6,000 
has been raised. That is a relatively 
modest sum, but it can certainly 
help ROOD’s fight for revolutionary 
internationalism and against 
opportunist coalitionism. 

Meanwhile, on December 12, 
the Socialist Party’s 25th party 
congress saw several motions and 
amendments coming from the left 
- calling for support for ROOD, 
for the right to form factions, 
for Communist Platform to be 


Youth work cannot be left to the middle-aged and elderly 


recognised as a legitimate part of the 
SP, etc. All of these were defeated, 
but it is interesting and hopeful that 
there was a core support of between 
30% and 40% for these motions. 
When it came to voting for the 
election programme as a whole, 
congress saw a protest vote of around 
20% - an historic high. Something 
similar happened with choosing 
the candidate list for the upcoming 
parliamentary elections in March. 
While she was successful, the SP’s 
political leader Lilian Marijnissen, 
got the fewest votes. 

Another expression of discontent 
with the current trajectory of 
the leadership - not least its aim 
of participating in a coalition 
government with bourgeois and petty 
bourgeois ‘progressive’ parties - is 
the exodus of members. Prominent 
members, including local councillors, 
have quit and in a few cases even 
whole branches have become 
dormant because of their departure. 
Political parties in the Netherlands 
are granted a state subsidy, and the 
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Documentatiecentrum Nederlandse 
Politieke Partijen publishes the 
official membership figures of each 
party. While the numbers for this 
year have not yet been published, 
it is expected that the SP will once 
again register a significant drop. Last 
year membership shrunk to 32,000, 
compared to more than 50,000 back 
in 2010. It remains to be seen what 
the overall damage will be as a result 
of this crisis. However, this trend is 
hardly something to celebrate - those 
departing are mainly from the left, 
which makes it all the more urgent 
for us to reverse the trend by winning 
comrades back to the fight within 
the party and adding hundreds and 
thousands of new recruits. 

On December 18 there was the 
hearing of the appeals committee 
for myself and five other expelled 
comrades. This went exactly as 
expected - the line of the party 
leadership on all points of contention 
was copy-pasted into the decisions. 
Is the faction to which we belong, the 
Communist Platform, a rival ‘party’? 
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Yes. Did we gravely damage the 
party? Of course we did! You might 
expect a report of the decisions made 
to contain an explanation as to why 
such conclusions were reached, but 
no reasons were given - at least, not 
in the official letter sent to us. All we 
got was the opinion of these loyal 
mouthpieces for the leadership. Just 
to give an idea of the ‘neutrality’ of 
the appeals committee: one of its 
members, Henk van Gerven, had 
been quite clear about his position 
regarding Communist Platform 
at recent party council meetings, 
saying, among other things, that 
we were a “poison that had to be 
cut out”. The decisions taken are 
expected to be rubber-stamped by 
the party council at its next meeting 
in February. 

All this brings me back to ROOD. 
Freshly elected chair Olaf Kemerink 
and another member of the ROOD 
leadership, Robin de Rooij, have 
been forced to step down, as their 





the ‘grace period’ after they were 
expelled from the party, which ended 
on December 31. ROOD will shortly 
convene another national meeting 
aiming for a way to resolve the 
situation. There are several proposals 
being made, connected to the two 
main alternatives: the first calls for a 
protracted campaign for ROOD to be 
fully restored on our terms, while the 
second thinks we should give up on 
the SP and go it alone. It remains to 
be seen who will win the day. 

The crisis in the SP is not about to 
end any time soon. The naive hope of 
the party leadership that the expulsion 
of six members would be enough 
for a return to ‘normality’ has been 
dashed. It has had the opposite effect, 
to put it mildly. It has fully exposed 
the leadership for the state-loyalist 
bureaucrats that they are. Clearly 
we need a new, genuinely socialist 
leadership of the Socialist Party @ 
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